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eldest daughter of King 
Henry VII of England, 
grew up in a day of 
overeating for the rich, 
‘alms dishes” for the 
poor. Dinner, served 
at 10 a.m., offered 
many courses but little 
nutritional 









balance. 











Her father’s fortune was $90,000,000 ... but a 
the poorest child in your class can be better fed! nut 
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With our modern knowledge of foods, there is Foods education is no “‘assembly-line” process. bei 
little reason for any child in America to have an Alert teachers now consider each child’s needs. 

inadequate diet. Good iti lay depends Does Toni Mare: red > frui > milk? nut 
inadequate diet. Good nutrition today depends oes toni arcano need more truit or more milk! 

far less on the size of Dad’s income than on good Does Mary Temple eat too little enriched bread nut 

eating habits. Wherever teachers are using sound and cereals? Why? What you teach and how you mo 

techniques to help children learn about better teach these individual youngsters will help to the 

nutrition, school-wide eating habits show definite establish good eating habit patterns for healthier, the 

improvement. stronger citizens. pro 
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wareeas |) For a healthier America...through nutrition education... 
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. — *““Source Materials” illustrates and describes the nutrition anc 

Write for descriptive leaflet education aids provided by the milling industry. These mate- | 

f | id rials were prepared by education specialists in nutrition, me 

or new Classroom aids: health, reading and curriculum. Write to: Millers’ National | 

Federation, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois stu 
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Wheat Flour Institute of the Millers’ National Federation € 
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Take one capable “Chief of Staff’? and a group of willing 


recruits ... one map of the United States plus a display of food FURTHER SUGGESTIONS FOR USING 
...and you’ll have the ingredients for an effective phase of a SCHOOL LUNCH AS A LABORATORY 


nutrition program. Objective: to encourage pupils to select a 
well-balanced meal in the school lunchroom. 
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st & See 


Menu Planning Board: 
select a pupil from each class 


a 


A daily table display in the corridor previewing the menu 
being served becomes the basis for a pre-lunch discussion of the 
nutritional value of foods on the menu. To tie together studies of 


Lunchroom Monitors: 
to check foods not eaten 
to place milk on trays 


nutrition and geography, the children run ribbons from cut-out to keep lunchroom neat 

models or actual displays of food to the important areas where to assist servers 

the principal ingredient of each food is produced. Seeking out Mimeograph Committee: 
these geographical locations makes an engrossing classroom to print weekly menus for parents 


project. The inclusion of breakfast and dinner menus, as well 


P ; : Decorating Committee: 
as the school lunch, in classroom discussions helps show that 


to make colorful place mats 























e the “basic 7” foods are a daily requirement of good diets. to put nutrition posters on lunch- 
To arouse school-wide interest in the program, the table oe ee 
display may be assigned to a different class each week eet, 
and an award given for the best one. oo. 
For more information on this suggested program or for Genera] Mil 
further assistance in maintaining or introducing nutrition Eancted tious pp nett oF 4IMis 
studies in your classroom, write: Education Section, Meme Arptances ere Armat Feed, 
Department of Public Services, General Mills, aa 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. Comprehensive plans, ~ 
nm ideas and materials are available immediately. ess ovyright 1960, General Milla, Inc, 
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on both 45 rpm and 
conventional 78 rpm records | 


| 


This new series of ‘Little Nipper” non- 
breakable records will be welcomed by all 
teachers. Keeps small fry busy and happy 
in the classroom. All the familiar favorite 
stories children love best. 





New “Little Nipper’ 
STORYBOOK RECORD ALBUMS 


12 to 24-page story-picture book and 2-record | 


album combined. Children look at pictures 





and read the story while listening to records. | 


Complete set of 8 familiar children’s stories. 





New “Little Nipper’ PICTURE ALBUMS 
and Storybook Showpieces 


Color-illustrated albums and storybook 
showpieces of 4 favorite children’s staries. 





New “Little Nipper’’ SHOWPIECES 


One- or two-record showpiece container with 
dramatically illustrated text. 9 stories popular 
with youngsters. 


Send for FREE 20-page illustrated booklet list- 
ing titles of entire ‘‘Little Nipper’’ Series. 


MAIL COUPON — TODAY! 


ewe ew ee ee i eae ae es 


Educational Services, Dept. 133A | 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. | 


Please send me illustrated booklet on new “Little | 
Nipper’’ Series of Children’s Records. 


Name 


School 








Street 





City State 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


You're in Good Company or a 

(This editorial is an excerpt from Mr. Pearson's staff report to the IEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly in Chicago December 29, 1949.) 

Unfortunately there are persons who would sabotage the teaching pro- 
fession’s efforts locally, in the state, in the nation, and elsewhere, simply 
for the purpose of organizational politics and gain. 

Their leaders refer to local, state, and’ national education associations as 
“company unions.” They advise their members to drop memberships in 
the professional associations. They condone strikes and strike techniques 
even though they officially condemn the procedures for teachers. They 
excite others to apply undue pressures to the disadvantage of the schools 
and ultimately to the detriment of the profession. They claim credit for 
any and all educational advancements and achievements, and at the same 
time seek to discredit programs and achievements of purely professional 
organizations. We conclude that if local, state, and national education associa- 
tions are indeed “company unions,” their extensive memberships, greater 


by far than ever before, enjoy good company. 


The schools belong to all the people. 


Professional associations will con- 


tinue to exhort all of the people in behalf of better education for all of the 
children, and hence better opportunities and privileges for the professional 


teacher. 


The tactics employed by the few dissident organizers would in 


labor circles be termed “unfair.” They do not merit mention in a professional 
report except as an example of unprofessional behavior. 


So hy ~ * When ae 


—Irvinc F. PEARSON 


Because they recount qualities of the Ideal Teacher, excerpts are reprinted 


here from tributes 


to Miss Christine Thoene of Illinois State Normal 


University, who died November 6, and Miss Frances Wallace of Gibson 
City Community Unit No. 1, who died September 21, 1949. 


CHRISTINE THOENE 

Miss Christine Augusta Thoene is dead, 
but the impact of her personality on thou- 
sands of people through her 31 years of 
teaching in Thomas Metcalf School will 
never die. 

She truly made a career of teaching. 
Her work did not end with the close of 


| classes. She dug into the background and 


habits of her pupils. She got acquainted 
with their parents and conferred regularly 
with them. She probably knew more 
parents of her pupils than any teacher 
in Central Illinois if not the whole Middle 
West. 

The welfare and progress of every child 
was her personal concern. She often went 
entirely outside the realm of education to 
get at the problem of a child. She might, 
for instance, recommend to parents that 
they get their boy a puppy so that he 
could have the pride of ownership and the 
security of affection. She often urged 
parents to encourage odd hobbies of 
their children. 

Miss Thoene kept abreast of modern 
education throughout her teaching career, 
but she never strayed from the basic prin- 
ciples of honesty, moral stability, and 
solid citizenship. That was the end for 
which all educational techniques were ap- 
plied. Hers was the type of teaching that 
her former pupils grew to appreciate more 
and more as the years swept them into 
the role of adults in a confusing world. 
—Editorial in the Bloomington Panta- 
graph, November 8, 1949. 
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FRANCES WALLACE 


Seldom has the death of an individual 
made such an impression upon any com- 
munity as has the passing of Miss Frances 
Wallace. A great majority of the people 
of Gibson City have known her either as 
teacher, co-worker, friend, or servant of 
the community. 

During her long service as teacher in 
the elementary schools, (42 years) hun- 
dreds of children have passed under her 
instruction and guidance. She was often 
stern with wrong-doers but the knowledge 
(which boys and girls somehow intuitively 
understand) that she sincerely liked chil- 


dren robbed the harsh words of their 
sting. 
As a co-worker the teachers always 


found her willing to cooperate and to 
assume her share and more, of burdens 
and responsibilities. She was often ex- 
tremely busy and yet never too busy to 
help with any problem brought to her by 
a less experienced teacher. Always able 
to see the funny side of things, she 
lightened many a trying situation with 
her gay laughter. 

At various times Miss Wallace was 
called upon to serve the community as 
leader of drives or campaigns. For years 
she organized and directed the upper grade 
children’s work in the polio drive with 
remarkable success. Those who worked 


with her know that she seemed almost to 
inspire these young people with her own 
enthusiasm. 

Mrs. ExizaBetH SALyarps, sixth grade 
teacher, Gibson City Community Unit 
No. 1. 
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THE PROUD LITTLE GIRL on the 
cover, taking such good care of her baby 
brother, was photo- 
4 graphed by James L. 
by ines Mooney ofthe Chat- 
tanooga News-Free 
Press. The picture was awarded first 
prize in the feature category in the sixth 
annual “News Pictures of the Year” com- 
petition sponsored by the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Book of the Year and the 
University of Missouri School of Jour- 
nalism. It won in competition with 2464 
prints from 568 press photographers of 
the world, and is featured in the book, 
The Great Pictures—1949. 
* » * 


MANY OF YOU may wonder why the 
delay before new members receive their 
magazines. The following letters present 
the problem and the explanation: 


Dear Miss Angel: 

Our new teachers who joined the IEA 
for the first time last September are 
complaining that they have seen nothing 
of the official publication to date. 

I do not assume that the fault neces- 
sarily is yours, for it may be that the 
new subscription list has never been sent 
to you. But I do believe that the situation 
is a reflection on the over-all efficiency of 
the organization. 

It seems to me that you ought to have 
a set-up so that each new teacher would 
be pleasantly surprised at the eagerness 
and promptness with which he is wel- 
comed into the ranks of the organization 
by the appearance of the journal. This 
would be so much better than the negative 
reaction that comes with a long delay. 
—Dewry Fristor, superintendent, Floss- 
moor. 


Dear Mr. Fristoe: 

I appreciate your letter about the delay 
in reaching new IEA members with the 
magazine. We are, of course, aware 
of the difficulty you describe, and have 
plans whereby next fall we shall send bulk 
mailings to local administrators for IEA 
members new to the* Division. 

We are dependent for our enrollments 
upon the assistance of local administrators 
and leaders, county superintendents, etc., 
who then file all cards and memberships 
with the Division treasurer. He (or she) 
in turn files the Division cards and fees 
for the Division, and forwards IEA en- 
rollments and dues to us, and NEA en- 
tollments and dues to Washington. This 
process involves time. 

After the state headquarters receives 

the Division reports, they are audited. 
Then follows a long process of correcting 
mailing lists for 43,000 subscribers. These 
lists are corrected for new mailings as 
per the November, December, or January 
issues according to our receipt of the 
enrollments. 
_ Although this procedure is slow, it makes 
lor accuracy. It does not bother our mem- 
berships except in the case of persons new 
to the Division. We hope to correct this 
Situation henceforth by asking the admin- 
istrators to advise us regarding the num- 
ber of new members in their districts 
each fall. 


—Horg Ancet, editor, Intenors Epuca- 
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TEACHERS SPEAK UP. 





‘Real Mathematics’ Requires Teaching 
Of Why and What as Well as How 


“Good English follows clear thinking 
rather than that system of rules called 
grammar, so often memorized without 
the ability to put into practice, which 
youth loathes and maturity forgets.” 

So it is with Real Mathematics as a 
tool of clear, logical thinking. Real 
Mathematics is a most valuable experi- 
ence in the development of a mind ca- 
pable of clear and logical thinking. It 
helps us form the habit of withholding 
judgment until all evidence has been 
weighed. It discourages jumping to con- 
clusions and encourages consideration of 
the validity of our conclusions. 

Our senses are unreliable. For ex- 
ample, almost everyone has plunged a 
hand into hot water and momentarily 
had a sensation of cold. Neither an eye 
nor one assisted by instruments can 
necessarily see the truth. We look into 
a mirror and believe we see ourselves as 
others see us, but our belief has been 
disproved. We read instruments, but at- 
mospheric conditions and other factors 
combine so that only approximate meas- 
ures can be taken. 


Resort to Logic 

Since we cannot rely on our sense, 
we must resort to the logical reasoning 
of the educated mind, The educated 
mind is one which can do clear, logical 
thinking. The thinking is the association 
of the facts at hand to reach a valid 
conclusion. Although some of this edu- 
cation will take place automatically, it 
must not be left to chance. 

The ability to face a problem and 
work out a valid solution becomes more 
important than the recitation of facts. 
This expansion of learning to include 
“ability” as well as “knowledge,” to in- 
clude the use of the “mind” as well as 
the use of the “memory,” is character- 
istic of the true process of education. 

A great many of our students tend 
to avoid everything that requires them 
to think, and the present trend seems 
to be for the teachers and textbook 
writers to follow the line of least resist- 
ance. We show the students the me- 
chanics and drill them, hoping to fix 
the habit. We are only disillusioning 
ourselves by turning out these human 
parrots. 

We must eliminate all of our mathe- 
matical slang. My mathematics _ stu- 
dents can cross-multiply, transpose, put- 
it-on-the-other-side and change the sign, 
turn it upside down, cancel, etc., but 
do not have a clear understanding of 
the four basic fundamental operations: 
namely, addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, and division. 

I feel sure that my students are no 
different from others throughout the 


country. We teachers of mathematics 
and writers of textbooks are largely to 
blame. We permit the use of such words 
as “cancel” in our classrooms, and some 


164 


of us use them ourselves. We may have 
the correct operation in mind, but the 
students do not. The results are such 
as: 

x+y 

a oz j 

oa? 
When the student is asked to explain 
his process he says, “The x’s cancel, 
the y’s cancel, the horizontal lines 
cancel, and that leaves me one!” 





Another example: 
16 1 


644 «4 


When the student explains his process 
he says, “I cancel the 6’s and that leaves 
me %.” When asked why he did it this 
way, he replied, “The teacher said that 
when you have something in the num- 
erator like that in the denominator, you 
can cancel them out.” 

In this second example he obtains the 
correct answer, but he is no better off 
than if he had had no instruction what- 
soever on reducing fractions. 

One more example of the results of 
this “showing and drilling” technique 
of teaching was demonstrated by one of 
my college algebra students. When ad- 
ding 39 to 24 he obtained a sum of 
81. His explanation was: “Nine plus four 
is 13, you put down the one and carry 
the three.”” Then I asked why he carried 
the three. His reply was, “The teacher 
said you carry one of them, but I forget 
which one.” If he had understood the 
meaning of numbers and their place 
value, this would not have happened. 

We teachers must teach the “why” 
and the “what” as well as the “how.” 
Our students’ work must be checked by 
analysis of the processes rather than by 
the correct answer. The student should 
be required to show all processes and 
make his work self-explanatory. 

We must also emphasize and require a 
greater degree of accuracy and complete- 
ness of statements. Every statement 
must express a complete thought. The 
one who is talking or writing may know 
what he is referring to when he says 
or writes short phrases such as, “you 
add,” but the other students do not. 
A punter on the football team must 
practice the complete process of punting 
before he becomes a great punter. 
Likewise, an individual must practice ex- 
pressing complete thoughts before he 
can develop clear, logical thinking. 

Maybe some of the teachers of the 
other departments are training our boys 
and girls to become good human parrots, 
but let us mathematics teachers and text- 
book writers help our boys and girls 
to obtain a Real Education by teaching 
Real Mathematics. 


—Seru Boyp, Moline Senior High School 
and Community College. 
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"We Were Impressed’ 


While the teachers of Lincoln Schoo} 
Venice, read appreciatively all issues of 
ILLINOIS EDUCATION, we were particy- 
larly impressed with certain portions of 
the November, 1949, issue. In fact, we 
used material from page 86 (Teachers 
Speak Up) and the article on page 99 
(“It Takes More Than a Degree to 
Make A Good Teacher”) as the basis 
of our discussion in formal teachers’ 
meeting on Monday, December 5. 

Such articles as these offer a great op- 
portunity for self-examination and serious 
consideration of just what kind of 
teachers we actually are. Much credit 
goes to you and staff for the excellent 
selection of such fitting material for 
publication. 
—JOsSEPHINE HAyNEs 
grades 7 and 8. 


‘Please Read the Article’ 


Enclosed is a brief bulletin we have sent 
to a great many people. It shows you 
what I think of that article. 

—Eart H. Hanson, superintendent of 
schools, Rock Island. 


P.S. I would like six (6) extra copies 
and will you please bill me. E. H. H. 


Rock Island Public Schools 

Bulletin No. 65—October 18, 1949 
Superintendent to Principals and Teachers 
Subject: “A School Nurse Studies Non-Readers” 

(Prepared by Opal Catlin, R.N. School Nurse, 

Harrisburg, Illinois) 

It would be well for every teacher, ev 
parent, every nurse, in fact, all who contact 
children, to read Miss Catlin’s excellent article 
in the October, 1949, issue of Illinois Education. 
It begins on page 53. Its text is something such 
as this: If we treated little boys’ tears with the 
same affectionate concern given those of little 
girls maybe we would have as few non-readers 
among first and second grade bogs as there are 
among girls of the same grade. ease read the 
article. I think it makes a very good case. 


Variation on Two Themes 


In reading a recent issue of our publi- 
cation the themes “Grade School Basket- 
ball” and “Twilight for the Little School” 
brought forth the enclosed sketch (see 
below) which you may use if you wish 
as my contribution to better education. 

-ALLAN BANGERT, 3363 North Karlov 
Avenue, Chicago 41. 


Davis, _ teacher, 





re) 


“If Miss Tuttle could play, we'd have 
enough for a team.” 
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SINGING CLASSES are more interesting and progress more 
rapid when tape recording shows youngsters exactly what 
they sound like. Five-year-olds, for instance, usually sing 
in a monotone. With the help of inexpensive, easy-to-use 
“ScotcH” Sound Recording: Tape they make rapid improve- 
ment, begin to really sing! 


ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSIONS often unearth excellent ideas 
and opinions. Tape recording captures every contribution 
to a discussion, encourages students to participate more 
freely. All kinds of classes are enriched through the use of 
“ScotcH” Sound Recording Tape. 


Get new teaching ideas for YOUR class .. . 


send this coupon today for your free booklet 


| Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 1E-150 | 
| St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
| 
| 


NAME. 





| —— ie ieee 


L 
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SEND THIS COUPON for your free copy of our new booklet. 
It’s full of interesting pictures and information about how 
‘ScorcH” Sound Recording Tape is being used in prac- 
tically all kinds of school activities, from shorthand classes 
t© commencement exercises. Write for yours today! 


eee) ee ee J 
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MISTAKES IN READING, poor enunciation and faulty em- 
phasis are easy to point out with tape’s instant playback. 
Recordings may be erased and tape re-used over and over, 


” 


or the recordings retained for future comparison. “SCOTCH 
Sound Recording Tape simplifies both the teacher’s and the 
student’s job makes learning a more interesting process. 


—_ 





EASY TO EDIT AND SPLICE, tape simplifies preparation of 
drama programs by radio workshops. It makes for smoothly 
paced, well organized presentations that have a professional 
polish. “ScotcH” Sound Recording Tape reproduces every 
kind of vocal or musical sound with matchless tonal fidelity. 


Sc 


Sound Recording 





OTCH 


BRAND 





Tape 


ANOTHER 84,4, @ PRoouct 


COMPANY 


Made in U. S. A. by 


MINNESOTA MINING & MEG. CO., s:. Pov! 6, minn. 


also makers of “Scotch” Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, ‘‘Under- 
seal” Rubberized Coating, ‘‘Scotchlite’’ Reflective Sheeting, ‘‘Safe, 
ty-Walk” Non-Slip Surfacing, “3M” Abrasives, “3M” Adhesives. 
General Export: DUREX ABRASIVES CORP., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
in Canada: CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES LTD., Brantford, Ontario 
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Publishers Listed in Last Column 


Audio-Visual 


Audio-Visual Methods. 
Film Research 
Paper. 


Selected References on 
Compiled by Goodman and Jones. 
Associates, P. O. Box 205, New York 10. 
30 pages. 

Proceedings—DAVI Conferences—1948. De- 
partment of Audio-Visual Instruction, National 
Education Association. Paper. 62 pages. Price, 
25 cents. 

An up-to-date symposium on a variety of major 
topics in the audio-visual field. 


Aviation 


Sources of Free and Low Cost Materials. Avia- 


tion Education Division, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. Paper. 17 
pages. Free. 


A comprehensive listing of sources for teach- 
ers at all grade levels who are interested in 
aviation education. 


English 


Language For Daily Use, by 
Garnett, and Dawson. World Book Company. 
Cloth. 405 pages. Illustrated. Grade 7. 

Plays and Entertainments, 1949-50. 
catalog. Eldridge Entertainment House, 
Paper. 46 pages. 

Your English, Book IV, by Carter and Hunter. 
Benj. H. Sanborn and Company. Cloth. 550 
pages. Illustrated. 

Designed to give the student a good founda- 
tion in the fundamentals of our language. 

How to Build a Better Vocabulary, by Nurn 


Foley, Connell, 


Complete 
Inc. 


berg and W. T. Rhodes. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York. Cloth. 388 pages. Illustrated. Price, 
$2.95. 

Concrete method for learning and remember- 


ing new words, for recognizing words you are in 
doubt about, and for using all words with maxi- 
mum effectiveness. 

Basic Composition, by Philip Burnham. Scott, 
Foresman and Company. Cloth. 450 pages. II- 
lustrated. Price, $2.20. 

Purpose is to put basic language skills within 
reach of every high school student. 


Foreign Language 


O’Brien and LaFrance. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 505 


First-year French, by 
Ginn and Company. 
pages. 

Donato, Su Viaje a Mexice, by J. C. Watson 
and W. A. Johnson. Harper & Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, New York. Cloth. 120 pages. Illus- 
trated. Price, $1.28. 

Elementary Spanish reader for use toward the 
middle of first semester in high school 
or a few weeks after beginning college work. 


classes, 


For Teachers 


Children Learn to Read, by a Committee on 
Reading in the Elementary Grades, C. DeWitt 
Boney, chairman. National Councils of Teachers 
of English, 211 West 68th Street, Chicago 21. 
Paper. 64 pages. Price, 60 cents. 

Concerned with the teaching of reading 
the conditions that promote good reading instruc 
tion. 

Children Learn to Read, by 
Company. Cloth. 404 pages. Price, $3.25. 

Gives real insight into how children learn 
to read and how they may be helped to reading 
attainments approximating their reading ca- 
pacities. 

A Report About Business-Sponsored Teaching 
Aids, by Thomas J. Sinclair. F. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Company, Dansville, New York. Paper. 
113 pages. 


and 


Russell. Ginn and 
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Presents the nature, purposes, and content of 
free and inexpensive materials for the classroom 

How they are prepared, produced, and dis- 
tributed Their availability, actual use, and 
evaluation. 


Sources of Teaching Material, by Catharine 


Williams. Bureau of Educational Research, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Paper. 
12 pages. Price, 20 cents. 

Lists sources of teaching materials in the 


audio-visual field. 

Business-Sponsored Educational Materials. Com- 
mitte on Consumer Relations in Advertising, Inc., 
420 Lexington, New York 17. Paper. 68 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 


Lists, describes, and gives sources for visual 
aids other than films—booklets, wall charts, 
models, pictures, etc. 

Business-Sponsored Educational Films. Com- 
mittee on Consumer Relations in Advertising, 
Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 
Paper. 88 pages. Price, $1.50. 

Lists, describes, and gives sources and condi- 


tions of availability for more than 1000 motion 
pictures and slide films. 


Sources of Free and Inexpensive Pictures for 


the Classroom, by Bruce Miller, Box 222, On- 
tario, California. Paper. 46 pages. Price, 50 
cents. 


List of source materials to help teachers build 
up an inexpensive picture file as a teaching aid. 

Teachers’ Guide to Metalwork Publications and 
Reference Material. Bradley University Bulletin 
Service Series. Paper. 35 pages. Free. 

An up-to-date list of materials available to 
teachers of metalwork. 

Selected Publications and Materials Relating to 


American Foreign Policy. Department of State 
Publication 3495. Paper. 22 pages. 
Social Studies 
American Interest in the Middle East, by 


Harvey P. Hall and Carl Hermann Voss. Foreign 
Policy Association Headline Series. No. 72. 
Paper. 64 pages. Price, $0.35. 

Selected Publications and Materials Relating to 
American Foreign Policy. Department of State. 
Division of Publications, Office of Foreign Affairs. 
Paper. 26 pages. 

List of Department of State publications still 
available and of general interest. 


The Americas In World Trade. 


Pan American 


Union, Washington, D. C. Paper. 50 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, $0.30 for single copies; 10 or 
more copies, $0.25 each. 

A brief discussion of each of the 21 member 


countries of the Organization of American States. 
Emphasis is on the commodities produced that 
enter into the general trade of the continent. 

Organization of American States. Pan Ameri 
can Union, Washington, D. C. Paper. 66 pages 
Illustrated. Price, single copy, $0.50; 10 or more 
copies, $0.25 each. 

A condensed review of the history of 
American organization and an explanation of the 
present structure and functions of the Organiza- 
tion of American States and its secretarial, the 
Pan American Union. 


inter- 


Miscellaneous 


The Aims of Education, by Alfred North 
Whitehead. The New American Library of World 
Literature, Inc., 245 Fifth Avenue, New York 16. 
A Mentor book. Paper. 166 pages. Price, $0.35. 

The general topic of the book is educatiun on 
its intellectual side. It is a protest against dead 
language or inert ideas. 

At Work In The Kitchen, by Lauretta Larson 
Wieland. International Textbook Company. Paper. 
Illustrated. 129 pages. 

Mrs. Wieland has 


simplified daily laboratory 


January, 


practices and presented the material in ap in. 
teresting manner. 

A New Concept of Human Relations, Bulletin 
of the Bureau of School Service, College of Edu. 
cation, Unversity of Kentucky. March, 1949 
Paper. 179 pages. 

Proceedings of the Twenty-Fifth Annual Edy 
cational Conference and the Fourteenth Annuaj 
Meeting of the Kentucky Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 

Educational Psychology, Its Development and 
Present Status, by Glenn M. Blair. University 
of Illinois Bulletin. Paper. 34 pages. y 

Discipline, by James I,. Hymes, Jr. Parent. 
Teacher Series. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. Paper, 
Illustrated. 44 pages. 

Some Variations Among the High Schools Rep- 
resented at Indiana University, by Nicholas 4 


Fatter. Bulletin of the School of Education, Ip. 
diana University, Vol. XXIV, No. 4, Paper 


25 pages. Price, $0.50. 

Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning 
Conference Proceedings. Bulletin of the Schoo! 
of Education, Indiana University. Vol. XXIvy 
No. 5. Paper. Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, $1. 

American Education and International Tensions, 
Educational Policies Commission. National Edy 
cation Association and the American Association 
of School Administrators. Paper. 54 pages 
Price, $0.25. 

The Educational Policies Commission has ep. 
deavored to forecast the general shape of things 
to come and to indicate the ways in which the 
schools may respond. 

Parent-Teacher Publications Alphabetical and 
Subject Matter Index. National Congress oj 
Parents and Teachers, 600 South’ Michigan Blvd, 
Chicago 5. Paper. 55 pages. 

Understanding Children’s Behavior, by Fritz 


Redl. Parent-Teacher Series, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Universit: 
Paper. Illustrated. 41 pages. 


Understanding Young Children, by Dorothy W 
3aruch. Parent-Teacher Series, Bureau of Pubji- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Paper. 5 pages. Illustrated. 

Study-Discussion Group Techniques for Parent 
Education Leaders. National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, 600 South Michigan, Chicago 5. 
Paper. 63 pages. 

Effective Communication In Industry, by Paul 


Pigors. National Association of Manufacturers of 
the United States of America, New York 20 
Paper. 87 pages. 


Study in the field of improved employer- 
employee relations. 

Textbooks in Education. The American Text 
book Publishers Institute, One Madison Avenue, 
New York. Cloth. 139 pages. Price, $2. 

A report from the American Textbook Pub- 
lishers Institute to its membership, it friends, and 
any others whose interest in the development of 
the educational system in the U. S. goes beyond 
a mere passing fancy. 

A Bibliography of School and College Informs 
tion, by Ruth E. Anderson. Staatsburg-on-Hud- 
son, New York. Reprinted from Bulletin of 
National Association of Secondary School Prin 
cipals. (November, 1948) Paper. 25 pages. Price, 
Copies available from author. 


$0.50. 





*For sale by the Superintendent of Doce 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash 
ington, D. C. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, 1632 
Chicago, Illinois 
Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 
New York 16 4 
Ginn and Company, Statler Building, Boston 1, 
Massachusetts : 
International Textbook Company, 1001 Wyoming 
Avenue, Scranton 9, Pennsylvania 


Indiana Avenue, 


38th Street, 


Laidlaw Brothers, Inc., 328 South Jeffers 
Street, Chicago 6 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 333 West Lake 
Street, Chicago 6 


McKinley Publishing Company, Philadelphia 30, 


Pennsylvania 


NEA. 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washingtos 
6, D.C. 

Benj. H. Sanborn & Company, 221 East 200 
Street, Chicago 16 

Scott, Foresman & Company, 433 East Ene 
Street, Chicago 11 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 600 West Van Bures 
Street, Chicago 7 

Silver Burdett Company, 221 East 20th Street 


Chicago 16 one 
Webster Publishing Company, 1808 Washingt 
Avenue, St. Louis 3, Missouri L 
World Book Company, Yonkers 5, New York 
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Christine Brown 


At Your Service 


IEA field assistants stand ready to help teacher groups, and to tell the association story. 


I. the IEA called upon you 
lately ? ‘ 

If not, don’t be surprised if you 
fall heir to such an experience in 
the near future. There comes, let 
us say, a knock at your door. The 
possible identity of the visitor flashes 
through your mind: it could be a 
salesman with something to sell; it 
could be a kindly neighbor ; it could 
be a friendly relative; it could be 
someone with advice concerning prob- 
lems that perturb you. A stranger 
stands on your threshold, but he is 
everything you have imagined he 
might be—salesman, friend, relative, 
counselor. He is a representative of 
the field service of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association. 

This field service was established 
October 1, 1946, when NEA-IEA 
field work was begun in Chicago, 
starting: with school-to-school calls, 
interviews with principals and with 
classroom teachers. These talks 
aroused interest and led to faculty 
meetings devoted to such matters as 
state and national memberships, the 
general needs of education, and in- 
lerpretation of future legislative pro 
grams. Over a three-year period 
the work in this area proved so satis- 
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factory that the service was expanded, 
on August 1, 1949, to embrace all of 
Illinois, and two additional field as- 
sistants were appointed to care for the 
greatly increased activities. 


Unique Position 


The position of this newly created 
organization is unique. The repre- 
sentatives of the service are respon- 
sible to the executive secretary of 
the IEA for their activities. The two 
downstate field assistants do not have 
any specific assignment of territory. 
They make contacts through general 
visits to county superintendents, ad- 
ministrators, and Division leaders, 
and speaking engagements and work- 
shop participations are established 
by invitation on the part of the vari- 
ous teacher groups and other educa- 
cational organizations. In this work 
the field assistants spend approxi- 
mately four days a week in the field. 

The objectives of the field service 
are, it is felt, extremely worthwhile. 
Yet if it achieves no other end than 
removing barriers between associa- 
tion headquarters and the people the 
association is dedicated to serve, it 
will be time and effort well spent. 
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Already, in the few months the 
expanded service has been function- 
ing, there is evidence that the IEA 
and its members are being drawn 
closer together. The field workers 
have been welcomed wherever they 
have put in an appearance, by super- 
intendents, by school boards, and by 
individual teachers ; and out of every 
such meeting have come visions of 
greater harmony, a realization that 
the IEA stands ready to assist any- 
one engaged in educational work. 
And teachers who have encountered 
these field representatives are left 
with a sense of security in the knowl- 
edge that they have a friend at court. 

Anything that will better the posi- 
tion of education throughout the state 
comes within the scope of field service 
activities. But the service never loses 
sight of its primary goals: the promo- 
tion and improvement of local educa 
tion associations; the necessity of a 
united profession; the finding and 
training of potential professional lead 
ers; the promotion of FTA clubs and 
chapters; the establishment of effec 
tive contacts with county and local 
administrators ; and the rendering ot 
assistance to leaders and committee 
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men in Divisional conferences, work- 
shops, and delegate assemblies. 

The successful execution of those 
aims develops upon the field service 
department the responsibility of car- 
rying out a program that will inter- 
pret the past accomplishments and 
the present activities and services, as 
well as the future goals of the asso- 
ciation, both to IEA members and 
to the general public. It is the deli- 
cate duty of the field assistant to be 
available for counsel without dictat- 
ing how such counsel is to be util- 
ized; to elucidate IEA-NEA policies 
with no attempt at formulating those 
policies, and to help others, not by 
doing their actual work, but to the 
point where they will be inspired to 
accomplish their own tasks. 


Customer response to this new 
IEA offering is exceeding expecta- 
tions. In the Chicago area, where 
the service has already taken deep 
and firm root, the activities of the 
representative continue at a pace that 
will assure the annual average of 200 
meetings during the school year. 
These meetings also include the local 
education associations of the Lake 
Shore and DyPage Valley Divisions. 

Downstate, the two new field as- 
sistants, five months after assuming 
their duties, have responded to calls 
from every conceivable group and 
type of individual. These organiza- 
tions and persons have included facul- 
ties, local associations, county super- 
intendents, county institutes, Divi- 
sional meetings, lay groups, FTA stu- 
dents, Delta Kappa Gamma, School- 
masters’ Club, school administrators, 
regional ATA, county workshops, 
and associations in other states. As 
of December 1, more than half of the 
Illinois counties had been visited, the 
field assistants traveling a total of 
15,000 miles. 

Contacts have been made with local 
and county administrators and these 
have led to work with faculty groups, 
talks before students bodies, and par- 





IEA field workers travel all over the state. 
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ticipation on county institutes. The 
Division conferences and workshops 
offered the field assistants opportuni- 
ties to enter into the group discus- 
sions and a chance to serve on various 
panels. In a few instances, the assist- 
ants represented the association in 
meetings with the Illinois Association 
of School Boards, threshing out the 
teacher angle of teacher-school board 
relationships. A number of student 
groups invited the field assistants to 
address them. This opportunity was 
welcomed because of the need to dis- 
cuss the importance of teaching— 
especially in the elementary field. 


The IEA field service is still tak- 
ing shape and form. Like everything 
in the process of growth, it will be 
molded by environment and circum- 
stance, but it is believed that the de- 
partment’s future will be a continua- 
tion of its already important begin- 
nings. The services rendered will in- 
crease in volume as the existence and 
complete availability of the services 
becomes better known. The field 
service hopes, like the baby in the 
soap advertisement, to be popularized 
by its loving friends. 

One of the sub rosa duties of the 
field representatives, as they pursue 
their activities, is to study the or- 
ganizational framework of education 
groups at all levels, state, regional, 
and local, with a view to emulation 
or improvement, as the case might be. 
To date, in the opinion of the field 
staff, one pertinent fact stands out— 
there exists a paucity of local teacher 
associations, and this is a condition 
that should be remedied. These small 
organizations are the grass-roots of 
our professional activities, and they 
must be planted wherever possible or 
needed, so that instead of barren soil 
there shall be a lush pasturage. 


Most of these locals are doing 
commendable work, but many groups 
would be benefited by the adoption of 
a more dynamic program. By this it 


-_ 
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is meant that program planning 
should be a thing of vision, a long- 
ranged affair; that business should 
not be a matter of expediency, cop- 
ducted on a hand-to-mouth basis, an 
attitude of tackling problems only if 
and when they present themselves, 


Work With Locals 


The local associations, if they are 
to produce effective results, must be 
made to realize the necessity of af- 
filiation, preferably—if the field sery- 
ice may presume to advise—with the 
Illinois Association of Classroom 
Teachers. With the IACT at the 
helm, the course and activities of the 
local can be guided into channels 
paralleling those of the NEA and the 
IEA, and this simple act of teamwork 
will result in a greater and more ef- 
ficient cooperation on every level of 
teaching’s professional structure—na- 
tional, state, Divisional, and local. 

These improvements are suggested 
because it is out of the local that the 
larger educational organizations are 
created. The quality of the local de- 
termines the character and caliber of 
the Division, and so on, up the stairs. 
It is in the local that future leaders 
receive the chance to test their latent 
powers, like fledgling eagles learning 
to use their wings before taking their 
flight into the empyrean. 

The local group benefits by affilia- 
tion in other ways. Only by member- 
ship in the [ACT can classroom teach- 
ers participate in the Section Council 
of the IEA, and only then can they 
have a voice in the making of educa- 
tional policies. Only through NEA 
and IEA affiliation can locals become 
eligible to elect delegates to the Rep- 
resentative Assembly of the NEA and 
conferences sponsored by the Illinois 
Association of Classroom Teachers, 
the greatest opportunity any teacher 
or group could have to make its 
influence felt. 

This, in brief, is the first report, 
and summary of its aims and activi 
ties, presented by the IEA field serv- 
ice. It is written solely to demon 
strate to every member of the Illinois 
Education Association that the de 
partment was created to be their will- 
ing handmaiden. It is hoped that 
every individual and group touched 
by our educational system receives 
the message this article attempts @ 
convey—that the field service is AT 
YOUR SERVICE.—HELEN RYAN. 
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\. hour-long parade, including 
sme 2500 people and stretching for 
amile and a half, made an auspicious 
beginning for American Education 
Week activities in the Charleston 
Community Unit. 

Everyone connected with the school 
system—pupils, teachers, bus drivers, 
custodians, board members, hot lunch 
woks—participated, either marching 
or demonstrating school equipment 
and activities from buses and colorful 
floats. And the school open houses 
and P-TA programs during the week 
got a big boost in attendance. 


22 Schools, 125 Units 


Monday afternoon, November 7, 
saw 2350 pupils from all 22 of the 
unit’s attendance centers and from the 
elementary school of Eastern Illinois 
State College gathered at their ap- 
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GOES ON PARADE 


CHARLESTON BEGINS AEW WEEK WITH HOUR-LONG MARCH 


Among the 125 parade units were (above) Franklin fourth graders strutting as book characters, 
Nations theme, and (below, right), a demonstration of the Ashmore hot lunch program. 






pointed places waiting for the signal 
to go. At parade time, the entries 
had increased beyond expectation to 
125 units. 

There were three bands, more than 
40 floats and decorated trucks, 20 
buses, almost 40 cars, and approxi- 
mately 1200 pupils and teachers on 
foot. Most of the first and second 
grade pupils rode on the buses, while 
many of the older children were on 
floats or decorated trucks. 

The parade was broadcast over 
radio station WLBH. The American 
Education Week theme, “Making De- 
mocracy Work,” was cleverly por- 
trayed by many floats such as the one 
at left below. 

“Tt was a very impressive display 
of just how big a business the 
Charleston Community Unit district 
really is,” said Superintendent U. B. 
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(below, 






Jeffries. “The many comments by 
those who watched the parade indi- 
cate that it was one of the most in- 
teresting and impressive ever staged 
in Charleston.” 

He gave much credit to the Ameri- 
can Education Week committee, 
which announced its plans early in 
October. 

Appointed by Donald Pinder, presi- 
dent of the Charleston Community 
Teachers Association, the AEW com- 
mittee included Mrs. Lois Knight of 
Farmington, chairman; Miss Anna 
Mae Bails, junior high school; Mrs. 
Eloise Barger, Lerna; A. E. Craig, 
president of the board of education ; 
Mrs. Ferne Doty, Ashmore; Miss 
Antha Endsley, principal, Lincoln 
School, and Miss Neva Sloan, high 


school. 


left) Washington School pupils in a United 
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TEACHERS: 


They have more than doubled in Illinois 
in the last 10 years, but they still have 
not reached a truly professional level. 


By L. R. GRIMM 
Director of Research 
Illinois Education Association 


ALARIES 





TABLE I 


1949-50 SALARY LEVELS OF TEACHERS 
IN ILLINOIS CITIES 


Position; and 


City Population 25% Point Median 
1 2 3 
Kindergarten 
EL EE ee eee $2746 $3112 
10,000 30,000 . 2523 2933 
5,000 ALS 2500 2742 
2,500 | aa ee 2325 2588 
1,500 2,500 .. 2440 2599 
1,000 1,500 . 2450 2650 
Lilementary 
30,000 — 100,000 ....... 2949 3367 
10,000 — 30,000 ........ 2725 3120 
eres HI a 2478 2719 
2,500— 5,000 ..... 2197 2496 
SS a eee 2123 2383 
1,000— 1,500 2173 2390 
Junior High 
30,000 — 100,000 . 3235 3751 
10,000 — 30,000 . 2905 3320 
5,000 — 10,000 ... 2579 2857 
2,500— 5,000 2472 2700 
1,500 2,500 . 2532 2815 
1,000 1,500 ... 2557 2805 
High School 
30,000 100,000 3793 4308 
10,000 — 30,000 .............. 3460 3942 
5,000 10,000 ...... 2982 3423 
2,500 5,000 2840 3210 
1,500 2,500 ... 2787 3071 
1,000 1,500 2811 3079 
Administrative 
General 
30,000 — 100,000 . 4259 4916 
10,000 — 30,000 .... 3800 4649 
5,000 10,000. 3634 4568 
2,500 5,000 3667 4467 
1,500 2,500 3834 4543 
1,000 1,500 3671 4448 
Administrative 
Head 
30,000 — 100,000 7500-on 7500-on 
10,000 30,000 5900 7444 
5,000 10,000 5766 6500 
2,500 5,000 5000 5909 
1,500 2,500 4565 5087 
1,000 1,500 .. 4800 5330 


Salary Level at Specified Point 


75% Point 


4 


$3611 
3382 
3078 
2880 
3299 
2800 


3829 
3529 
3127 
2774 
2626 
2653 


4124 
3783 
3158 
3060 
3499 
3050 


4775 
4404 
3988 
3533 
3483 
3489 


5557 
5881 
5470 
5568 
5326 
5380 


7500-on 
7500-on 
7388 
6150 
5667 
5826 
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a SALARIES in city school 
districts of Illinois for the school year 
of 1949-50 continue to show the up- 
ward trend of recent years. However, 
salaries are still too inadequate to 
make of teaching a real profession, 
Table I presents salary levels for 
the current school year for various 
classes of positions arranged accord- 
ing to population of cities. In inter- 
preting Table I the reader will ob- 
serve that 25 percent of the teachers 
have salaries below the figures of 
Column 2; that half are above and 
half are below the median salaries of 
Column 3; and that 75 percent are 
below (and 25 percent above) the 
compensation level of Column 4. 


City Districts 


Thus, we read Table I as follows: 
“In the case of kindergarten teachers 
in city districts of 30,000 to 100,000 
population, 25 percent now receive 
a salary below $2746; the middle 
teacher receives $3112 (half being 
above and half being below) ; and 
three-fourths of the group receive less 
than $3611 for the current school 
year.” 

Table I shows the general tendency 
for salaries to run higher in the cities 
of larger population. The question- 
naire form used in collecting the 
salary information did not itemize 
the salaries at the upper levels enough 
to show accurately the typical levels 
for the administrative group in the 
larger cities. 

Table II, like Table I, is arranged 
by using the 1940 census data for the 
cities. No later reliable census re 
ports are available. Moreover, this 
population basis enables us to make 
comparisons with data collected for 
former years by the research d- 
vision of the National Education As 
sociation; and thus we may observe 
trends that have taken place. 
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TABLE II 


TRENDS IN SALARIES PAID TEACHERS IN CITY SCHOOLS OF ILLINOIS 


Teaching 
Position; and 
Population 
Grouping 


1 


30,000- 100,000 
Kindergarten 
Elementary 
Junior High 
High School 


10,000- 30,000 
Elementary and 
Kindergarten 
Junior High .-.............. 


High School... 


5,000- 10,000 
Elementary and 
Kindergarten ........ . 
Junior High .......... 


GS Pe ene ae 


2,500-5,000 
Elementary and 
Kindergarten 


I I cepstisotsssitessadensiele 


High School ................. 


(Data in columns 2 and 3 are from surveys by the NEA research division, issued biennially in the publications, 
and “Special Salary Tabulations.’’) 


of City-School Employees” 





1940-41 TO 1949-50 
Median Salary Paid 


1940- 1946- 1947- 1949- 
41 47 48 50 
2 3 4 5 
$1683 $2324 $2622 $3112 
1608 2288 2925 3367 
1847 2546 3155 3751 
2039 2774 3622 4308 
1432 2118 2616 3112 
1597 2354 2743 3320 
1803 2595 3443 3942 
1289 1948 2311 2720 
1452 2155 2592 2857 
1626 2375 3031 3423 
1149 1864 2128 2499 
1301 2087 2371 2700 
1428 2274 2814 3210 


Percent of Change 


1940-41 1946-47 1947-48 
to to to 
1949-50 1949-50 1949-50 

o 7 e 
84.9% 33.9% 18.7% 
109.4 47.2 15.1 
103.1 47.3 18.9 
111.3 55.3 18.9 
117.3 46.9 19.0 
107.9 41.0 21.0 
118.6 51.9 14.5 
111.0 39.6 17.7 
96.8 32.6 10.2 
110.5 44.1 12.9 
117.5 34.0 17.4 
107.5 29.4 13.9 
124.8 41.1 14.0 
“Salaries 





From Table II we observe that 
the median of the 13 percentage fig- 
ures listed in Column 8 shows 17.4 
percent of increase in salaries in the 
downstate cities of Illinois in the last 
two years; that Column 7 shows a 
median increase of 41.1 percent for 
the last three years ; and that Column 
6 shows for the last nine years a me- 
dian percentage of ‘increase of 110.5 
percent. Table II reveals that much 
of the salary increase has come in 
the postwar years. Neither Table | 
nor Table II contains salary data for 
our small village or rural schools. If 
current data for such schools were 
assembled, we should have at hand 
no dependable data of former years to 
be used for comparative purposes. 


Peoria and Chicago 


Tables I and II do not contain 
data for the Peoria and Chicago 
school districts. However, data on 
median salaries for these cities are 
a matter of record and show, for ex- 
ample, that elementary school’ teach- 
ets’ salaries from 1940-41 to the cur- 
rent year of 1949-50 increased 92 
percent for Peoria and 84 percent for 
Chicago. These percentages run 
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somewhat lower than those shown 
for the city groups contained in Table 


IT. 


Important Observations 


Among many important considera- 
tions that the student of teacher sal- 
ary trends may find helpful are those 
which follow. 


1. Let us consider the case of a 
teacher who has no dependents and 
who had a salary of $1800 for 1940. 
After paying the federal income tax 
on a salary of $1800 this teacher then 
had about $1763 left for living ex- 
penses. Today the federal tax and the 
cost of living are both higher than in 
1940. This teacher will today need 
about $3403 in order to meet the 
increased federal tax load and the 
increase in the cost of living if he is to 
preserve the equivalent purchasing 
power that he had in 1940. This 
$3403 figure would call for an in- 
crease of 89 percent above the $1800 
salary—but it would allow no margin 
of increase for more experience and 
more training. 


2. The combined weekly wages of 
both men and women workers in the 
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manufacturing industries of Illinois 
increased 103 percent from January, 
1941 to July, 1949. 

3. In the year of 1947 the average 
net income of all lawyers in Illinois 
was $8326.' The average salary of 
teachers in Illinois was about $2600 
for the school year ended in 1947, 
We do not need to add anything more 
on this point than to repeat that part 
of our first paragraph above which 
said, “salaries are still too inadequate 
to make of teaching a real profession.” 

4. A November, 1949, 
the research division of the National 
Education Association that 
Illinois ranks 17th among the states 
in the estimated average salary of all 
teachers for the current school year.? 
This is not a very flattering ranking 
for a state which now stands second 
in average per capita income received 
by the general population. Illinois 
with its high economic ability should 
do better for its teachers. 


release of 


shows 


1See Table 9, page 23 of August, 1949 Survey 
of Current Business, issued by U.S. Dept. of 
Commerce. 

2 Research Division, National Education Ass« 


ciation. Advance Estimates of Public Elementary 
and Secondary Schools for the School Year of 
1949-50. Table 4 
- 
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NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR INFAN 


MARCH 


1950 OF 
DIMES 


CASEY COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL 
CASEY, ILLINOIS 


Dear School Friend: 


We had polio. For us, going to school and getting about from one place to another 
has not always been possible. We are fortunate and glad that we now can take our places 
in school activities. 


In recent years, science has made a great deal of progress in reducing the dreaded after- 
effects of polio. Because of the March of Dimes, each polio patient has received the best 
care and treatment known. Meanwhile scientists continually search for a positive preventive 
for polio. 


The work of the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis is one in which schools are 
definitely interested. Seventy-five percent of the approximately 3000 polio cases in IIlinois 
in 1949 were of school age or under. 


Because the March of Dimes has helped us, we realize more fully just how much its 
benefits mean to polio victims. The March of Dimes is more than just another cause. It is 
another child or man or woman walking. 


The students of our high school have contributed enthusiastically to the four March 
of Dimes contest drives conducted by our student council. We feel sure that you, too, want 
to help in the 1950 March of Dimes. Give all the dimes you can and fill several school house 
cards. Your dimes will help other boys and girls run and play. 


Caroline Cramer 
Illinois State Pupil Chairman 
1950 March of Dimes 


Maurine Johnson 
Illinois State Teacher Chairman 
1950 March of Dimes 
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(asey Teacher and Pupil 
Head School Polio Drive 


4 the first time since the start of 
fhe March of Dimes program in 
linois, the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis has chosen teacher 
wd pupil chairmen for the 1950 
March of Dimes. Both chairmen have 
heen victims of poliomyelitis—Mau- 
fine Johnson, the teacher, heads the 
mathematics department at Casey 
Township High School; Caroline 
(ramer, the pupil, is a senior there. 

Miss Johnson was graduated from 
Gsey Township High School and 
Millikin University at Decatur. She 
completed her master’s degree at the 
University of Illinois. She taught for 
four years in the mathematics de- 
partment of Arlington Heights Town- 
ship High School and for 16 years 
has been head of the mathematics 
department at Casey Township High 
School. 


They Help Others 


In her childhood she contracted 
polio, which left her with a slight 
handicap. But she has never per- 
mitted this to keep her from active 
participation in student and adult life 
in her community. For the past 10 
years she has directed the student 


council activities at Casey Township 
High School. In addition, Miss John- 
son is a member of the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club, has 
taken an active part in the Casey 
Woman’s Club, and is active in her 
church, serving as treasurer of this 
organization. . 

She is held in high esteem by both 
the students and the adults in the 
community. Her interest and patience 
in helping “Young America” solve 
its problems is outstanding. She 
truly exemplifies the type of individ- 
ual who has dedicated her life to 
helping others. 

Caroline Cramer, the pupil chair- 
man, contracted polio at the age of 
three, and it has left her with serious 
involvement. In the past two years 
she has undergone a series of six 
operations which have aided her ma- 
terially. In these operations the co- 
operation of .the Jasper County 
Chapter of the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis has been very 
real. 

Caroline is a high honor student. 
Despite the fact that she has had 
to lose considerable time during the 
operations, she has been able to main- 


tain her standing in her class. She 
served as class president during her 
sophomore year and was elected to 
this office in her junior year. Because 
of the operations which occurred at 
this time, it was necessary for her 
to resign. 

Besides being a member of the stu- 
dent council, Caroline has been active 
in the band, the choir, the high school 
annual and newspaper, and the speech 
group. She is endowed with a na- 
tural ability for leadership, and has 
been a strong influence for good in 
her high school. 


Active Support 


During past March of Dimes cam- 
paigns, Miss Johnson and Caroline 
Cramer have given active support and 
leadership to the drive in their high 
school. Casey Township High School 
has been very successful in its support 
of the March of Dimes, and stands 
well near the top. The campaign has 
been used to derive educational bene- 
fits for the students as well as funds 
for the program of the National 
Foundation. 

Miss Johnson pointed out that at 
Casey the infantile paralysis cam- 
paign has provided assignments for 
oral reports and written themes, and 
a speech symposium which was pre- 
sented before school and civic groups. 
Mathematics students welcomed prac- 
tice with the slide rule in figuring 
class percentages. 





Man has conquered many of the 
older communicable diseases. But 
poliomyelitis—at least in epidemic 
form—is a new enemy. The first 
sizable epidemic in America was in 
Vermont in 1894. In 1916 came the 
first great outbreak with 27,000 
cases—mostly children—and more 
than 6000 deaths. 

This was the worst epidemic in 
our history—unti! 1949, 

This past year saw about 45,000 
cases, but only about 3600 deaths. 
Thanks also in large measure to 
more prompt and more expert treat- 
ment, 75 percent of the patients are 
making complete or nearly complete 
recoveries. More than three-fourths 
of the cases are children of or below 
school age. 

But as our enemy has increased 
his attack we have fought back with 


THE SCHOOLS FIGHT BACK 


The March of 
Dimes is supplying the munitions of 
war for the greatest research and 


increasing vigor. 


treatment battle which has ever 
been waged against any disease. 
Prompt and excellent medical care 
is assured for every American. 
Progress has been made in produc- 
ing immunity in experimental ani- 
mals, in growing the virus outside 
the body, and in detecting the pres- 
ence and nature of the virus. The 
next few years should see the battle 
turn sharply in our favor. 

The schools have done their share 
in the battle. The enemy has con- 
centrated his murderous znd crip- 
pling fire upon the school age group. 
Teachers and pupils have recog- 
nized this and have made the March 
of Dimes their special concern. The 


_ So organized that each pupil can 


School March of Dimes has been 


contribute what he wishes without 
comparison or embarassment. IIli- 
nois high schools, which led the 
nation in adopting the March of 
Dimes as a student council activity, 
reported a score of specific educa- 
tional values outside the important 
contributions to character and cit- 
izenship. In Illinois, where health 
and education forces work together 
in one great team, the teachers are 
furnishing significant leadership in 
the fight against polio 

—C, E. Turner, Ed.M., Dr. P.H., 
Assistant to the President, National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
and for several years consultant to 
the Illinois State Department of 
Health. 
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l N SOME communities in Illinois par- 
ents and are interested 
enough in how children and youth 
develop that they spend time in study, 
in discussion groups, and in planning 
and taking part in public programs. 

They are enjoying it, One 
might walk into a teachers’ lunch 
room or a mothers’ bridge party the 
day following one of the public meet- 
ings and hear a lively discussion on 
some phase of child development. 

“How about a movie tonight?” 
someone may ask. 

“Not tonight,” is the reply. “Our 
study group on home and school re- 
lations is meeting at Miss Johnson’s 
apartment to discuss report cards. It 
will be a lively session. I have some 
good materials to prove that the re- 
port to parents should be for the 
purpose of guiding the child, not 
simply judging him. The meetings are 
very democratic. Everyone has a 
chance to express himself freely. We’re 
learning a lot about children and, in- 
cidenially, parents and teachers are be- 
coming less afraid of each other.” 

At the annual meeting of the IlIli- 
nois Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development held at Car- 
bondale in April, 1947, it was voted 
unanimously to establish a program 
in the study of child development and 
to ask the department of education 
at the University of Chicago to make 
the services of Ethel Kawin, lecturer 
in education, available as leader of 


teachers 


too. 
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THE CUMULATIVE RECORD is explained by Miss 
Mayme Bolin, left, a teacher, to Mrs. Raymond Connelly, a 
parent, at a home-school program in Rock Island. 
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the project. Through Prof. Ralph W. 
Tyler, then chairman of the depart- 
ment, the request was granted, and 
a “pilot” project was launched in East 
St. Louis. 

This was made possible through 
the efforts of Miss Cecile Coombs, 
music supervisor in the East St. Louis 
public schools and president of IASCD 
at that time. A research committee 
was appointed to study and evaluate 
the project. Miss Charlotte Meyer, 
elementary supervisor of Decatur, was 
elected chairman. 


Plan of Organization 


The application of a community 
wishing to become a_ participating 
member of the over-all project must 
be sent to and approved by the re- 
search committee of IASCD. In 
general, the leader is the person 
through whose interest and efforts the 
local program was initiated. 

The topics to be studied are dis- 
cussed with Miss Kawin. A list of 
possible topics is presented to school 
personnel and interested parents, and 
they select those which will meet local 
needs. If six topics are chosen, six 
study groups are arranged. 

Miss Kawin suggested the follow- 
ing plan which has proved to be very 
successful. 

1. A week of workshop at the University 
of Chicago during the summer for plan- 
ning the program for the local com- 
munity. 
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in study groups at East St. Louis, Rock Island 


Parents and teachers are 


Studying 


(Ailhen 
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Rockford, and McHenry and Whiteside Counties, 


Compiled by 


AMELIA TRAENKENSCHUH 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Rock Island 


2. Presentation of the program for the 


year by Miss Kawin and members of the 
summer workshop. The presentation is 
to include the purposes. 

3. Enrollment of members in 


groups. 


study 


4. Setting dates for the public meetings 
at which the study groups will present 
their findings. Each group is responsible 
for one public program. 

5. Selection of co-chairmen and co- 
recorders by each study group. 

6. Building of bibliographies and secur- 
ing reading materials. 

7. Public program presented by mem- 
bers of each study group who are selected 
by the group to present the findings on 
the topic studied. 

8. A final report of each study group 
compiled by recorders. 

The East St. Louis Education As- 
sociation in cooperation with the pub- 
lic schools literally set up a “pilot” 
project in child growth and develop- 
ment under Ethel Kawin’s leadership. 
Their experiences have helped to 
guide those communities which have 
since set up similar programs. 

On January 26, 1948, the project 
was begun. Approximately 200 teach- 
ers and 75 invited parents enrolled in 
the East St. Louis study-discussion 
groups. Miss Kawin had prepared 
annotated bibliographies for the proj- 
ect. ' Participants read individually 
and then discussed at their meetings, 
four fundamental questions: 

What are the outstanding characteristics 
of growth and development during each 
period of childhood ? 
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What are the outstanding needs of chil- 
jren as they progress from level to level 
of development? 

What are the common problems which 
grise as children strive to accomplish the 
development tasks of each period? 

How can parents and teachers help 
children to achieve their developmental 
goals ? 

Participants were organized into 
four groups. Each group considered 
the four basic questions listed above. 
Group 1 considered them in relation 
to children at the primary level (ages 
about 5-9) ; group 2 considered the 
intermediate level (ages about 9-12) ; 
group 3 studied the upper-school and 
junior levels (ages about 12-14) ; and 
group 4 applied them to youth of 
high school age, extending through 
the adolescent period. 

Miss Kawin spent one day a month 
in East St. Louis, observing class- 
room situations and. practices, con- 
ferring with group leaders, and help- 
ing them plan their evening public 
programs. Each study - discussion 
group was responsible for presenting 
one evening program dealing with the 
four fundamental questions listed 
above in relation to the age level that 
the group was studying. At the eve- 
ning meetings Miss Kawin served as 
moderator or led discussion following 
the program. 


Rockford and Rock Island 


At an informal gathering of Illinois 
supervisors and directors of education 
at the ASCD meeting held at Cincin- 
nati in February, 1948, the super- 
visors from Rockford and Rock Is- 
land learned that there was promise 
of the extension of the “pilot” project 
to other areas. On returning home 
and discussing with their superintend- 
ents the opportunities offered, they 
sent applications to the research com- 
mittee of IASCD. The requests were 


granted, and the projects were 
launched in Rockford and Rock 
Island. 


A workshop was held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for members of 
the school staffs of the two communi- 
ties. The number was limited to 25, 
13 from Rockford and 12 from Rock 
Island. Participants came on a vol- 
untary basis and included teachers 
and administrators of all levels of the 
school from primary through senior 
high school. 

During a week of intensive study 
and discussion, the group planned ten- 
tative outlines and bibliographies for 
the various study groups, which they 
agreed to lead. 
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The purposes of the study as de- 
cided by the members of the work- 
shop were: 

Immediate aims—Greater interest and 
understanding in the study of child growth 
and development; and increased coordina- 
tion between child development and the 
planning of worthwhile experiences for 
the children of Rockford and Rock Island 

Ultimate aims—Continued study by par- 
ents and teachers in the field of child 
development; and more effective use of 
community agencies in addition to home 
and school in helping children solve their 
problems. 

The six topics chosen by members 
of the workshop for study groups 
which were to be organized during the 
year and which were to present pro- 
grams to the public were 1) physical 
and mental growth and development 
of children, 2) social and emotional 
growth and development of children, 
3) needs and developmental tasks of 
children, 4) freedom and discipline, 
5) common problems of boys and 
girls, and 6) home-school relation- 
ships. 

Miss Kawin went to 
munity five times during the school 
year. In addition, four short work- 
shops were held at the University of 
Chicago during the school year 1948- 
49. At these meetings teachers and 
parents from the two cities planned 
the work together, with Miss Kawin 
as leader. Approximately 60 teachers 
and parents from each of the partici- 
pating cities attended the Saturday 
workshops. 

While there was continuous study 
throughout the year by members of 
the study groups, the intensive work 
ot presenting programs was staggered 


each com- 





so that no one group worked inten 
sively at all times. The responsibili 
ties were divided among members of 
groups so that and final 
reports were the results of co yperatiy e 
efforts by sub-committees of study 
groups. 
Some ot 
of the project in Rockford and Rock 


programs 


the outstanding results 


Island were: 
1. Better 


tion of personalities and abilities among 


worked 


understanding and apprecia 


teachers and who have 
together. 
2. Better understanding of how children 


and youth develop 


parents 


3. Better understanding and sympathy 


for the problems of children and youth 
4. Closer 

and parents in 

youth 

5. More wholesome programs for P-TA 

participation by the 


between teachers 


children and 


cooperation 


living with 


greater 
P-TA meetings 
topics for P-TA 


meetings ; 

audience at 
6. Better 

groups. 


selection of 


interest in their 


interest in 


7. Greater parent 


vital school 


schools, and a 
practices. 

The attendance at public meetings 
was much the same in each of the two 
communities. At the first meetings 
there were about 285 in the audience. 
The attendance grew steadily until it 
reached 450 for the last meetings. 

The program is moving into its 
year in Rockford and 
The school boards of the two 


second Rock 
Island. 
cities voted to 
Miss Kawin. 
of the project the expenses were paid 
by the University of Chicago. 
The selected by the 
cities for study during the current 
Continued on page 200) 


pay the expenses of 


During the first year 


topics two 


by F. Crawford, East St. Louis 


—Phot< 


IN EAST ST. LOUIS, a group gets together to discuss child development, Left 
to right, seated, Mrs. Victor Cook, P-TA president, and Gertrude Morgan and 
Lottie Rush, teachers; standing, Lyle Soeteber and Paul Moore, teachers. 
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EDUCATIONS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Statewide organizations join together to study needs of 
Illinois schools and cooperate in plans to achieve them, 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


IEA Executive Secretary 


Re statewide organiza- 
tions, representing 1,500,000 citizens, 
worked for basic school legislation 
during the 66th General Assembly. 

The groups are members of an Ad- 
visory Committee on Education in 
Illinois, organized in 1948 to provide 
a continuing means of pooling infor- 
mation about the state’s educational 
needs and plans to help achieve them. 

The Advisory Committee had its 
beginning in‘the spring of 1948, when 
the Illinois Education Association 
suggested to the Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and the Illinois 
Association of School Boards that the 
three organizations issue a joint in- 
vitation to many statewide lay organi- 
zations to send representatives to 
meetings for the dissemination of in- 
formation regarding public education. 

Such an invitation was extended, 
and subsequently a meeting was held 
on Friday, March 19, 1948, in the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. E. E. 
Clark of Naperville, president of the 
Illinois Association of School Boards, 
served as temporary chairman, and 
was later elected permanent chair- 
man. 


Other Groups 


At the request of the chairman, 
the writer of this article explained 
the State Seminar and the legislative 
conferences which had _ previously 
brought groups interested in educa- 
tional and civic affairs together on 
occasion. He stated that the groups 
interested in education did not meet 
often enough, nor for sufficiently long 
periods of time to discuss adequately 
the problems of education in Illinois. 
He expressed the desire of the IEA 
that a permanent body such as an 
Illinois Education Council be estab- 
lished to pool information regarding 
public education and its needs in IIh- 
nois. 

Chairman Clark stated that the 
general purpose of the proposed coun- 
cil would be to ascertain and relate 
facts regarding public education, and 
to advance a good program of public 
relations in behalf of the schools in 
Illinois. Robert M. Cole, executive 
director of the Illinois Association 
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of School Boards, outlined several 
areas of public school problems that 
needed to be studied by such a group: 
finance (state and local), school re- 
organization, teacher supply, school 
buildings, and good school public re- 
lations. 

Mrs. C. D. Northam of the Illinois 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mr. 
Charles E. Duffy of Illinois Chamber 
of Commerce, John Cox of the IIli- 
nois Agricultural Association, repre- 
sentatives of the teachers colleges and 
the University of Illinois, and others 
spoke in behalf of the proposed coun- 
cil. IEA President Paul A. Grigsby, 
Research Director Lester R. Grimm, 
and the director of public Relations, 
Dr. Claude E. Vick, also spoke in 
favor of the proposal, as did Mrs. 
H. M. Mulberry, member of the Chi- 
cago board of education, who cited 
some problems of the Chicago schools. 
Mrs. Frank Damm, president of the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, spoke in behalf of the proj- 
ect, assisted by Mrs. T. H. Ludlow, 
legislative chairman of the Congress. 

{t was agreed that unless the group 
subscribed unanimously on an item 
of action, no statement of policy or 
action by the group would be issued 
publicly or to any other organization. 
This action was designed to keep the 
discussion free and open. 

Dr. Coleman R. Griffith, provost 
of the University of Illinois, made the 
motion that the group constitute itself 
as a Council on Education for the 
state of Illinois for the purpose of 
exchanging information, programs 
and policies, discussing major issues, 
promoting research, and suggesting 
possible lines of action to the mem- 
bership, each of the constituent groups 
being finally responsible for its own 
programs of action. 


Name 


Considerable discussion over the 
name followed, and action was post- 
poned until the next meeting. Mrs. 
Damm was elected chairman, and 
Robert Cole, secretary. A commit- 
tee of three was appointed to recom- 
mend names, the statement of policy 
and procedure, and the agenda for 
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the next meeting. It was agreed that 
organizations with statewide member- 
ships only should be invited to send 
representatives to future meetings, 
and that the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation would be the only professional 
teachers organization to be recognized 
as a member—the desire being to 
emphasize lay participation. 

The only exception to the general 
rule of statewide membership was 
that of the Chicago board of educa- 
tion, which it was felt -could best 
represent the city of Chicago. Mr. 
Griffith, Mr. Pearson, and Lee B. 
Wolfe of the Illinois Manufacturers 
Association, were appointed as the 
Committee of Three. It was agreed 
that where each member organization 
might be represented by as many as 
two persons, each group would have 
but one vote when tallies were taken, 


Membership 


The Committee of Three on May 
14, 1948, recommended the adoption 
of the name, “Advisory Committee on 
Education in Illinois,” and recom- 
mended that each member organiza- 
tion be entitled to one and not more 
than three representatives and one 
vote, except when the voting was in- 
formal. It further recommended that 
by a two-thirds vote, other organiza- 
tions might be invited to membership 
if they had statewide membership and 
were not professional educational or- 
ganizations. Each organization was 
called upon to finance the expenses 
of its own representatives and its 
share of the commitee’s operating ex- 
penses. 

Organizations represented at the 
first meeting were as follows: [illinois 
Association of School Boards, Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Illinois Education Association, Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association, Illinois 
Manufacturers Association, Illinois 
Taxpayers Federation, Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce, American 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Chicago board of education, Uni 
versity of Illinois, the state teachers 
colleges, and the Office of the Super- 

(Continued on page 193) 
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= reserve? What’s that? IIli- 
nois exchange teachers in Great Brit- 
ain haven’t been able to find it. 

“The only thing cold about Eng- 
land is the houses and _ buildings,” 
Miss Fridelle Newberger of Chi- 
cago wrote from London. “Invita- 
tions have poured in upon me and 
people have gone out of their way to 
make me feel welcome.” 

“T’ve never felt like a stranger in 
a strange country,” wrote Miss Mar- 
jorie A. Ochs of Joliet. “The pupils 
are most like American girls, and the 
staff at Grange Park (Lancaster- 
shire) has made me feel one of them 
since school began in August.” 

The other 10 said the same thing in 
different ways, but Miss Clara Black- 
ard of Alton summed things up pretty 
well in her letter from Epsom, Sur- 
rey : 

At first one is impressed by differences 
in physical and material things such as 
small cars, left-hand side of the road 
traffic, rows of red tiled roofs with their 
tows of chimney pots, etc., but the longer 
one is here and the better acquainted he 
becomes with the people, the more he 
realizes that there are fewer fundamental 
differences between the English and 
American people than he thought. And 
iN my opinion this realization is one of 
the most important values of this scheme 
of exchanging teachers. 





Besides the friendliness, the four 


culties Georgene Lestina of Stockton School in 
hicago is “the one with the nylons’’—seated 
pe from the left among fellow teachers at 
| Primary Girls’ School at Scunthorpe. 
= i Gehimann of Oak Park High is sixth from 
ihe left in the procession of robed masters enter- 
mg Stockport Grammar School on Speech Day 
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Illinois exchange teachers have been warmly 
welcomed into the British school picture,* 


and are getting and giving good impressions. 


things most mentioned in the letters 
from England and Scotland were the 
lack of coeducation, the three levels 
of secondary education, the false ideas 
fostered by American movies, and— 
the weather. 

“My wife is literally keeping the 
home fires burning,” said Glen A. 
Evans of Joliet, who took his whole 
family along when he went over for 
an exchange position at 650-student 
Harrogate Grammar School in York- 
shire. His son David, 16, goes to 
grammar school, and daughter Mar- 
garet, 13, attends the art and techni- 
cal school. (“She finds it quite com- 
parable to the eighth grade in Amer- 
ica.””) Mr. Evans wrote: 


The grammar school has a younger 
group of students than our American 
high school, and they begin languages, 


algebra, political history, and physics at 
a much earlier age. Most students take 
two languages and some have three. 
All this is preparation for the School 
Certificate Examination which comes at 
the age of 16, Direct citizenship train- 
ing is much less emphasized there than 
in USA, 
Coeducation? 


The lack of coeducation and the 
system of dividing secondary school 
children into three different levels 
were the things which bothered the 
exchange teachers most. Miss Mary 
Esther Ayers of St. Elmo was per- 
haps the most outspoken : 


I am teaching in a high school for girls 
(Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire)-—and 
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females 


the very idea of 600 cooped 
up in one place still gives me fits! The 
girls in my school wear dark brown uni- 
forms which, I believe, grow more and 
more drab during the course of a year at 
school. The acres of brown are most 
noticeable at “prayers,” a short religious 
service which begins each day... 

In order to get into this school the 
girls must sit for an exam... The all- 
important exam which may utterly change 
a child’s life comes at the ripe old age 
of 11! 

Miss Georgene N. Lestina of Chi- 
cago, who is teaching at the Brumby 
Primary Girls’ School at Scunthorpe, 
had this to say about the examination : 

Then there is the emotional situation 
that arises when only those who have 
“passed” the scholarship examination in 
the primary or junior schools at age 11 
have access to the grammar school, which, 
in turn, is the only open door to the 
university. Previously, parents of “fail- 
ures” could, if they had the means, pay 
tuition for their children to go to gram- 
mar That is not possible now 
I should have mentioned the technical 
secondary school which can lead to tech- 
The third arm of the 
secondary setup is the modern 
secondary school which absorbs those who 
failed in the scholarship examination. It 
would appear then that the spirit in these 
modern secondary schools is not a very 
enthusiastic one for teacher or pupil. The 
education authorities are aware 
of the problem, as are teachers and 
parents. No doubt, as time goes on, a 
successful solution will be found. 


She and Miss Ayers agreed, how- 
ever, that England by its Education 
Act of 1944 is attempting to provide 
more education for more children, and 


school. 


nical colleges 


school 


various 
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Glenn Evans of Joliet, now at Harrogate 
Grammar School, Yorkshire, is accom- 
panied by Mrs. Evans and their children, 
David and Margaret Louise. 


is handicapped by a lack of buildings 
and equipment. 

John Gehlmann of Oak Park told 
of his teaching situation at Stock- 
port: 
enter the 

These 


One hundred twenty Stock- 
port School each year. 120 are 
divided, according to “intellectual ability,” 
into four forms. These forms of 30 boys 
each are little closed circles, which move 
forward through the years as units, with 
practically no changes. .. . / At the end of 
fifth form comes the certificate 
examination,” soon to be supplanted by 
the “general educational certificate.” 
Those who pass go into sixth form, the 
pride and joy of the grammar school, 
where the top boys are put through a 
strenuous cramming system in their “spe- 
cialization” to prepare them for H.S.C. 
(High School Certificate), which is the 
only way to get into a University. Whether 
all this is good or bad, I can’t say at 
this stage of my stay here. But it is all 
very different from our system. And 
there is no question which is better in 


“school 


the Englishman’s eyes! 

Everything is very different from Oak 
Park High. No girls; no women teachers. 
We wear academic gowns at all times. 
At eleven o'clock comes the morning 
“break,” and the staff room is filled with 
gownclad masters, smoking and drinking 
tea. Every morning there is an assembly 
for prayers and hymn-singing (required 
by law). The “time table” is on a 
weekly, rather than a daily, basis. .. . 

An interchange is strenuous, Mr. 
Gehlmann admitted, but there are 
brighter sides, too: “With the deval- 
uation of the pound, the Gehlmanns 
are just filthy rich. I have a salary 
considerably higher than that of our 
headmaster.” 

Commenting on the great number 
of subjects taken by the students, and 
the lack of study periods, Miss Ayers 
said, “It is easy to spot a teacher in 


England—she carries a Ittle suitcase 
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to and from school, packed with the 
notebooks she has taken in that day. 
The children carry bulging satchels 
full of small books, pens, pencil sharp 
eners, pencils, and oddments, plus 
the inevitable hockey stick or foot 
hall shoes, depending upon sex.” 

Miss Ayers mentioned the thirsty 
eagerness of British children to 
learn about America : 

All they know they have learned from 
the films, and their misconceptions are 
as monstrous as mine were, based on the 
same source! I thought all English people 
lived in a perpetual Noel Cowardish 
drawing room full of smart talk and 
snobbery. My girls think all Americans 
live in cheap bars or on ranches, filled 
with synthetic gin and cowboys respec- 
tively. 

Miss Blackard has been told sev- 
eral times that not like an 
American, “because I’m not like their 
notion of an American which they 
have received from the films and the 
not too desirable tourists.”’ 


she is 


Sports Are Popular 


Teaching French in the Rosebery 
Grammar School in Epsom, Miss 
Blackard says there is an atmosphere 
of freedom in the classrooms just as in 
the United States, and the 11- and 
18-year-old girls have a lot of fun 
with their inter-house sports. 

Miss Newberger, who teaches phys- 
ical education, was also impressed 
with the keen interest in sports and 
games: 

They are thrilled to learn some of our 
American games and our American folk 
dances. Their “ball is excellent, 
and in a very short time they were handl- 
ing the volley ball like veterans, though 
they had never seen one before my arrival. 
Dancing is their delight and when the call, 
“Swing your partner,” is heard, they do 
so with a zest that would do credit to 
Lloyd Shaw’s Cheyenne Mountain Group. 

She is deeply interested in the free 
physical examination and follow-up 
for each school. child, with the school, 
the parent, and the physical educa- 
tion instructor participating. 

Miss Doris Ruth Boon of Danville, 
who is teaching in a junior school at 


sense” 


Fridelle Newberger 
(left) of Chicago, 
Marjorie Ochs of 
Joliet, and Elsie 
Hawk of Peoria are 
exchange teaching. 
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Nuneaton, also mentioned the health 
service and told about the provision 
of morning milk and the noon meaj 
which children may buy for two shill. 
ings (40 cents) a week. Her schoo] 
is coeducational : 

| am teaching 34 boys and girls, aged 
9-10. It is a B class. The school operates 
under a three-stream plan. The A gToup 
is the best, B next, and C the low group, 
A child never repeats a year’s work, but 
may be promoted to the higher group, or 
demoted to a lower group. This has the 
merit of keeping the children in their 
proper age group, which is an advantage 
socially. Of course, many teachers prefer 
the more homogeneous groups, too. The 
children are age seven to 11. 
“ The curriculum is much the same as in 
Illinois, with the addition of needlework 
for the girls and gardening for the boys 
These two classes meet twice a week for 
an hour. After observing the excellent 


work done and how much the children 
enjoy it, | am thoroughly “sold” on 
Doth. ... 


The children are not required to have 
anything in the way of books and supplies 
Literally everything they use is furnished 

A laconic postscript on her letter 
said, “Sixty degrees Fahrenheit is 
considered ideal for schoolrooms!” 

Miss Ochs and her exchange in 
Joliet went all the way. They not 
only traded teaching positions—they 
also traded mothers! They are living 
at each other’s homes. 

Of her students Miss Ochs said: 
use American 
the assembly 
year, and the 


planning to 
Christmas decorations in 
hall here at this 
music teacher is teaching them the Star 
Spangled Banner to sing in my _ honor. 
I hope I am able to give them something 
in return for all the many nice things 
they are giving and doing for me here. 
It is a wonderful experience and one 
which I am sure will be outstanding in 
my life. 


They are 


sche rt I 


Miss Ann Figg of Bartlett, who 
is teaching bed-ridden _ tubercular 
children at Queen Mary’s Hospital 
School, Carshalton, Surrey, is among 
relatives in England. Her description 
of the arrival by boat is interesting: 


About all the passengers stayed on deck 
to watch for the English coast 
the Isle of 


We saw 


Wight and its white chalk 
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John Gehlmann of Oak Park (right, in 

jally-made M.A. hood) and Mrs. 
Gehlmann (left) pose with Headmaster 
and Mrs. George Whitfield at Stockport. 


diffs. At noon we were opposite Ports- 
mouth, A submarine passed us and par- 
tially submerged. Pleasure boats brought 
sightseers out to wave to us. - Airplanes 
few out and saluted us. The tugboat 
came out with the pilot and mail. As | 
happened to be at the purser’s desk when 
he was sorting it, I asked for mail. To my 
amazement I had a telegram from an 
aunt bidding me welcome and a letter 
from an aunt who would be at the dock 
She described what she’d wear and carry. 
We continued on up to Southhampton and 
docked at 1 p.m. As I looked out on the 
dock I saw a woman answering the right 
description. I waved her letter. Although 
passengers lined the rails, in five minutes 
we had made contact! It was exciting 
but I was too far above her to attempt 
speech. I couldn’t get off until 2:45 p.m 
Thus for two hours we waved and 
grinned at each other! I went down at 
2:30. At 2:45 I was the first passenger to 
walk off the ship! . I could only visit 
with Aunt Eva and Uncle Charles over 
a fence for five minutes. Then I had to 
go to get on a special boat train to Water- 
loo Station in London. 


Cats and Dogs 


Brighton, England, “has the larg- 
est cats I have ever seen,” wrote 
Joyce Twining Moody of Downers 
Grove, “and here it is good luck for 
a black one to cross your path! Every- 
one seems to have a dog or two also, 
and they go everywhere with their 
owners. In fact, the paper a few 
weeks ago carried an article about 
animal owners objecting to a raise 
in bus fare for dogs.” 

She was impressed by the healthy, 
rosy coloring of the people, and by 
the universal courtesy. About her 
school, St. Mary’s Hall: 

My school is a different and interesting 
experience, too—as English as a shilling. 
What we would call a private or inde- 
pendent school, with some day girls but 





many boarders, too. They all wear navy 
blue uniforms, have prayers twice a day, 
and Stand behind their chairs when a 
mistress” or visitor enters a form room. 
And when they go on walks or to and 
Irom their dormitories and the school 
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building they line up two by two in a 
“croc” (crocodile). All love to “break 
croc” too, at the end of the walk, just as 
American children would . 

Both children and adults are curious 
about the United States. I am afraid 
they think all Americans are wealthy, and 
many express surprise to hear that we had 
food rationing during the war. They are 
fascinated by our enormous newspapers, 
attractive magazines, and beautifully boxed 
tinned candies and foods that are 
sent from America. Popcorn (that is, 
actually seeing it popped), delighted them 

Miss Elsie E. Hawk of Peoria is 
the only one of the Illinoisans teach- 
ing in Scotland. She wrote from 
Edinburgh November 4: 


and 


I have just finished my tenth week of 
teaching 42 Scotch lads and lassies and am 
still smiling. To say the least, | was in a 
state of confusion for the first few weeks, 
perhaps due to the strangeness of the 
work. I believe my major handicap is 
my inability to understand the Scotch 
dialect, and I don’t believe the poor kiddies 
understand me any better. It seems to be 
working out a bit better as time goes on 





Ann Figg of Bartlett rests on Dartmoor. 


Of course the here is 
formal, and due to the 
children in the classroom, one does not 
have the opportunity to have the personal 
touch with each child, which means so 


much in my way of thinking. 


teaching very 
large number of 


She paid tribute to her headmaster, 
who has given her an opportunity to 
visit all the different types of schools. 

St. Mary’s College at Cheltenham, 
where Miss Florence E. Teager of 
Normal is teaching, is so tiny that 
she remembers Illinois State Normal 
University’s campus as “far-spread- 
ing,” with “many students.”’ She de- 
scribes her situation : 

Small colleges rather than large ones 
train the young men and young women 
who will go back to their villages to teach 
in the types of schools where the Illinois 
exchange teachers are working. At St 
Mary’s College there are about 300 women. 
Most of them are here at the expense of 
local communities. However poor they 
are, they may come here to become teach- 
ers if they have done work in the schools 
of such high quality that they may pass 
the examinations for admittance 

Once selected, the women live here in 
large hostels, once the beautiful homes of 
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England’s rich citizens who can no longer 
maintain such homes. The women’s liv- 
ing expenses are paid for in proportion to 
the income of their parents. Their local 
boards pay the rest. 

The students ride by bicycles the two 
miles from the hostels to the campus, 
where classes are held from nine to one 
o'clock. In the afternoon all have a full 
program of (physical education) 
on the hostel grounds. Late in the after- 


games 


noon they return to campus for more 
classes. Each student chooses a major 
and a minor subject, and prepares her 
self to teach infants, junior pupils, or 


secondary pupils. Practice teaching is 
done in many schools within a radius of 
50 miles. The two-year course gives the 
student a diploma. 

A twin but entirely separate college for 
men, St. Paul's, students of 
the two colleges to have a pleasant coedu 


held 


enables the 


cational social program. Dances are 


weekly in St. Mary’s Hall 
‘Authorities’ 


English 
Day 


Much impressed by the 
celebrations of Guy 
(like our Fourth of July) November 
5 and Remembrance Day (like our 
Memorial Day) November 7, Miss 
Teager said that “For the first time 


Fawkes 


since I have been teaching Thomas 
Hardy’s Return of the Native, | felt 
I understood the graphic pictures in 
the opening chapters of that novel 
where the lighting of November 5 
bonfires is described.” 

Many of the Illinoisans mentioned 
the efforts of the British Exchange 
Committee, The English 
Union, the National Union of Teach 
ers, and the American Embassy in 
making them feel at home in Britain. 
They all greatly appreciate their op 
portunity to teach in Great Britain, 
to visit the Islands and the European 
with 


Speaking 


continent, and—this is borne 


amusement but with seriousness, too 
“authorities on everything 


Hore ANGEL. 


to be 
American !” 





Florence Teager of ISNU (right) gets 
acquainted with an English girl on board 
the AMERICA, enroute to England. 
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I. was “simply jolly” visiting the 12 
exchange teachers located in Illinois 
this year. They are all charming 
people and, despite all this talk you 
hear about the reserved British, ex- 
ceptionally easy to talk to. It was 
interesting to hear what struck them 
as different about our schools besides 
the obvious difference in our place- 
ment setups. 

(In England the child leaves the 
elementary school at the age of 11 and 
goes to one of three types of second- 
ary schools, according to his ability.) 

Most of them found our schools 
tremendous in size and Mr. Eric J. 
Fisher (Joliet Township High 
School) says our “time tables” (class 
schedules) are quite confusing. In 
many areas, they feel that we teach 
more theory and do less practical 
work than is done in England. 

Miss Jessie Potter (Washington 
School, Danville) would go so far 
as to say that “teaching in America 
is much simpler for with textbooks 
and workbooks, everything is fairly 
well planned out for you.” They have 
no workbooks in England though she 
hopes they soon will. She has come 
to like them very much. “In England 
the required syllabus may be covered 
in any way the teacher desires, and 
with her own choice of textbooks.” 





White 
Oak Park 


Harding 
Bartlett 
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QUR BRITISH GUESTS} 


GIVE THEIR IMPRESSIONS OF ILLINOIS SCHOOLS 


By CHRISTINE BROWN 


Field Assistant, Illinois Education 


There is, less direction from the 
“headmaster” or principal, she thinks. 

English teachers also begin to teach 
a wider range of subjects earlier in 
the child’s school career, according to 
Miss Potter. This includes folk danc- 
ing and handiwork as well as aca- 
demic subjects. (Even the boys like 
to sew. ) 

Miss Alice Gilgallon (Stockton 
Elementary School, Chicago) added 
that the teaching of scriptures is 
required in the English school. Each 
day starts and ends with prayers. 


Outdoor Life 


Miss May Harding is spending her 
exchange year in Herrick House, at 
Bartlett, a boarding school for chil- 
dren convalescing from rheumatic 
fever. She feels extremely fortunate 
living right there in the camp and 
having a wonderful group of people 
to work with. 

Mr. Fisher feels that there is much 
of personal contact to be wanted in 
our system of large schools offering 
all kinds of education to everyone. 
To his mind that contact is the most 
important phase of education. How- 
ever, he would agree with Miss Betty 
Wroughton (St. Elmo Community 
High School) that education here is 
an entirely different problem from 
that in England because of the differ- 
ence in population problems. 

There was a general concensus that 
our schools are infinitely better 
equipped, but that English schools are 
gradually building up. Miss Kath- 
arine C. Matthew, teaching at Iili- 
nois State Normal University, finds 
the students most responsive, but feels 
that she has far greater freedom of 
schedule in her English training col- 
lege. At any class hour she may take 
time for group discussions or give the 
entire class the time to do outside 
exercises ; on the other hand, a good 
deal of time is given to individual 
coaching. 

Miss Amy Imlach (Von Steuben 
High School, Chicago) misses the 
enthusiasm English girls have for 
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their physical education classes, but 
loves America despite that. Reports 
from students in her health and 
physical education classes, however, 
indicate that interest has soared since 
her arrival. 

According to Miss Wroughton 
much more importance is placed on 
girls’ sports in England. But she 
does enjoy the football games here, 
especially those at night. In Eng- 
land all games are held during the 





Dyke 
Downers Grove 


Gilgallon 
Chicago 


daytime and aren’t such public af- 
fairs. 

Miss Matthew was especially in- 
trigued by archery and would like to 
see it introduced into English schools 
and colleges. 

Miss Gilgallon, now teaching grade 
five at Stockton Elementary School 
in Chicago, likes the fact that in 
England a teacher need not stay in 
one grade. Miss Gilgallon usually 
follows her class from the second 
through the fifth grades. This gives 
her a chance really to become ac- 
quainted with the children and their 
capabilities. 

She was also amazed at the wealth 
here. American people, she feels, 
expect and demand so many material 
things. The English don’t realize 
what they have to sacrifice. 

The terrific pace of life and the 
way we rush from one meeting to 
another completely baffles Miss Mar- 
garet Blackstock (Glen Oak School, 
Peoria). The profession isn’t so or- 
ganized in England and Scotland. 
Miss Imlach finds it difficult to get 
used to the complete hysteria and 
rush-rush of Chicago people. 
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Irvine Potter 


Alton 





ISNU 


Apparently our expected curricula 
for elementary schools is much the 
same, but in the secondary school in 
England there is practically no ele- 
ment of choice till the student reaches 
the sixth form, which is the last two 
years and is taken only by those 
wishing to go on into university 
work. (Classes are referred to as 
forms because in the old days of the 
one-room school in England, children 
of one age level all sat on the same 
“form” or bench.) 

Miss Wroughton believes we have 
an advantage in mixing our students, 
but we also get a tremendous range 
of ability in a single class, which may 
not be too good. 


Eager Students 


Most of the British exchange 
teachers like the freshness and eager- 
ness of students here in America. Miss 
Daphne Dyke (The Avery Coonley 
School, Downers Grove) believes 
they are more energetic and spoiled 
than English children, but definitely 
charming individuals. Our children 
lead a more sophisticated and restless 
existence, but they also have more 
inquiring minds, she thinks—things 
are not accepted at face value. 

Miss Gigallon remarked that chil- 
dren here have a different concep- 
tion of. authority. They are not im- 
polite, but they treat you more as one 
of themselves. 

American girls seem much more 
sophisticated to Miss Marguerita E. 
Irvine (Alton Senior High School) 
but she feels that may be due in 
part to the lack of uniforms (orig- 
inally adopted in England to cover 
social differences) and the addition of 
makeup. Miss Gilgallon feels that the 
status of women in general is much 
higher here, perhaps because so few 
British women work. 

Picking up typical English phrases 
was a bit difficult for they all seem 
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Danville 


Blackstock 


Peoria 


Imlach 


Chicago 


to be adapting themselves to the 
American way, but in Mr. Arthur 
H. White’s sophomore English class 
at the Oak Park and River Forest 
High School, the British term “full 
stop” slipped out many times instead 
of the American “period.” 

Later he expressed his wonder at 
the interest and knowledge of English 
literature and way of life there is 
among the American people. 

All the teachers have found a gen- 
uine interest and eagerness in stu- 
dents and fellow teachers to hear 
about conditions and practices in 
England. Some of the students are 
corresponding with whole classes or 
individuals from their classes in Eng- 
land. They seem to find it more ex- 
citing than ordinary pen-pals when 
there is a direct contact between the 
English and the American child. Miss 
Daphne Dyke (Downers Grove) was 
properly amazed, though, the day one 
of her students asked her to “talk 
some English for us.” 

Women’s clubs, P-TA’s, Future 
Teachers of America groups, special 
study groups, and many other local 
organizations have been asking a 
number of the exchange teachers to 
speak to their members. Some of 
our English friends are wondering 
whether it’s what they have to say 
or merely the accent that forms such 
a drawing card. A combination of 
the two seems to be enough to pull a 
record attendance at any meeting. 


Pounds or Cupfuls 


Although she gets along fine in sew- 
ing, Miss Gwenneth Seddon expects 
to have a little trouble when she takes 
on cooking classes in the home eco- 
nomics program at Joliet Township 
High School. 

“We measure everything by pounds 
and ounces, not cupfuls,” she said 
with a worried frown on her face. 

Miss Seddon believes that women’s 
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Fisher 


Joliet 


Wroughton 
St. Elmo 


fashions are much the same in both 
countries, but English men are so 
conservative that it is quite a pleasure 
for her to see boys running around in 
loud sweaters and sport coats. Mr. 
White believes that although the cost 
of living generally is much higher 
here, clothes are cheaper—at least for 
men. 

“I was quite amazed,” said Mr. 
Fisher (Joliet) “to find that although 
I’m some 980 miles south of my home 
in England, the weather is much the 
same.” All of the exchanges were 
having difficulty getting used to the 
nice warm houses with central heat- 
ing. 

Tea Time 

Miss Potter misses a break in the 
morning and afternoon for tea, but 
it seems that tea now has a place in 
at least 10 of the 12 schools where it 
had no place before. 

The little Scottish lass in , Peoria, 
Margaret Blackstock, found herself 
in a difficult situation the first day of 
school. Still at the stage of looking 
each coin over carefully, she was ex- 
pected to make change for rental 
books. It came out right at the end 
of the day, however, and since she 
has had no trouble with American 
money. Scottish schools, she says, 
have gotten slightly away from the 
straight academic work and resemble 
American schools much more than 
those in England. 

Miss May Harding (Herrick 
House, Bartlett) was amazed at the 
variety of our food. She said she had 
never seen sO many sweets, but was 
busy gobbling a banana when I left. 

Miss Marguerita E. Irvine arrived 
in Alton to find herself surrounded 
by trees and hills—things she didn’t 
expect to see anywhere in the mid- 
west. Someone must have spread the 
rumor that we grew nothing but corn 
out here. 

It’s wonderful to see the enthusi- 
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asm these teachers have for visiting 
other schools and parts of the coun- 
try. Their plans include New Or- 
leans, the great west, and the east 
coast—despite the devaluation of the 
pound, which leaves them with one- 
third fewer dollars than they expected 
to have. 

Miss Potter has done a great deal 
of traveling around in Indiana, IlIli- 
nois, and even Wisconsin since the 
beginning of the school year. Wis- 
consin she liked very much as its 


lakes and hills reminded her of Scot- 
land. “People.have been so wonder- 
ful about taking me around,” she 
said, “and they all seem to have mo- 
tor cars over here.” 

Other British teachers have also 
reported the best of cooperation as 
well as friendship and kindness from 
their fellow teachers, administrators, 
and townspeople. 

Teachers, parents, principals, and 
students are all equally enthusiastic 
about the exchange teacher in their 


community. Such remarks as these 
were freely given: “She’s so much 
fun.” “He’s a marvelous teacher.” “] 
love to hear her talk.” “She just fits 
in here perfectly.” “We consider our- 
selves extremely lucky.” 

Miss Wroughton, who came from 
a large community to a very small 
one, remarked that she had no trouble 
getting adjusted in St. Elmo. For, 
she said, ““Teachers all over the world 
speak the same language.” 





Survey Shows Much Room for Improvement 
In Grade Use of Mult-sensory Aids 


“W 
E have movies in our room every 


week,”” boasted Alice to Ruth, her 
out-of-town guest. “It’s fun to talk 
about the movie after it is over.” 

“In our school,” replied Ruth, “we 
see a few movies each year. Our 
teacher doesn’t give us time to talk 
about them.” 

The teaching procedures implied in 
the conversation of these two girls are 
frequently duplicated in the element- 
ary schools of Illinois, according to 
information received by the writers. 
They requested data concerning vari- 
ous aspects of multi-sensory aids from 
200 Illinois elementary schools in the 
enrollment range of 200 to 600 pupils. 
Ninety-four schools from many sec- 
tions of the state responded to the in- 
quiry. The most pertinent findings of 
the study are reported herewith. 

A third of the schools reported hav- 
ing a director of the multi-sensory 
aids program. This is usually a 
teacher who devotes only a part of 
his time to the work. Only one of 
the schools has a full-time director. 
In the remaining schools this respon- 
sibility rests with the principal or 


superintendent. Dissatisfaction with 
the program in general was ex- 
pressed most frequently by the 


schools not having a director. 


Perhaps the degree to which the 
multi-sensory aids program has been 
systematized administratively is in- 
dicated by the fact that in half the 
schools the individual teachers order 
their own supplies and also take care 
of them. 

The effectiveness of sensory aids 
to education is measured by the man- 
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ner in which they are used. Such aids 
should be closely integrated with 
classroom instruction. Of the 87 
schools reporting on this item, 70 
claim to follow this principle. How- 
ever, only a third of the schools re- 
quire previewing before using a film. 
The school time that rented films may 
be retained, usually two days, is un- 
doubtedly a deterring factor in this 
situation. 


Discuss Films 


Discussion after viewing a film is 
the rule in most schools, only nine 
failing to do so. In the smaller schools 
an average of three classes view a film 
at one time. It is obvious, therefore, 
that some of these classes cannot ef- 
fectively relate the film content to ac- 
tual classroom work. The larger 
schools fare better in this matter, 
with only two classes viewing a film 
at a time. 

Pupils in the intermediate grades 
view an average of three films a 
morth. This figure is somewhat less 
for the primary grades (2.6) and 
slightly higher (3.6) for the upper 
grades. Within the limits of the 
schools studied, the enrollment has 
little influence on the number of films 
viewed by the pupils in a month. 
However, the highest average (4) 
was attained in schools of 200 to 300 
pupils. 

Audio-visual aids, although not 
always used most effectively in the 
classroom, are finding important use 
in community education. Sixty-three 
percent of the schools reported using 
their equipment in this manner. 
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One reason for this extensive out- 
of-school use of audio-visual aids is 
found in the manner of financing the 
program. In six of the 82 schools 
all money for the audio-visual pro- 
gram is secured through the Parent- 
Teacher Association or other fund- 
raising activities. In more than half 
the schools (47) all funds for this 
purpose are tax-derived. Hence, in 
more than a third of the schools the 
community has a direct interest in the 
purchase of audio-visual equipment. 

Charging students admisison is not 
a very popular method of defraying 
expenses. Only a fifth of the schools 
reported this practice. It does not ap- 
pear at all in schools having enroll- 
ments of less than 300. 

In financing the audio-visual pro- 
gram the small schools are putting 
forth the greatest efforts, averaging 
$1 per pupil. In schools with enroll- 
ments over 200, the expenditure is 
only half this sum. The average an- 
nual cost per school was found to be 
$177. 

The typical teacher in the schools 
studied has no training in the use of 
multi-sensory aids to instruction. 
Only a third of the schools reported 
having a teacher whose college cur- 
riculum included a course in this field. 
The percentage is distinctly higher in 
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schools whose enrollment is less than 
200 than in the larger schools. 

The latter, however, have a larger 
selection of books which the teacher 
may use in improving his technique. 
An average of four books is available 
in schools having enrollments over 
300, while in the smaller schools this 
figure is less than two. In the typical 
school, teachers also have one maga- 
zine on the subject of sensory aids. 
They have learned to operate the 
various types of projectors in more 
than half of the schools. The most 
extensive in-service education occurs 
in teachers’ meetings. Eighty-two 
percent of the schools reported dis- 
cussing multi-sensory aids in these 
gatherings. 

Fifty-three of the 86 schools re- 
sponding to this item are using only 
one room for audio-visual aids. In a 
fully equipped school every classroom 
should be fitted for using multi-sen- 
sory aids, so the usual activities and 
routine will not be disturbed. The 
passing of classes to a central projec- 
tion room violates this principle. 

Soundproof rooms were reported 
by only eight schools, while more than 
half of the responses indicated trouble 
with bad acoustics and ventilation. 
Storage space is considered ample in 
half the schools, and the supplies are 
easily accessible in nearly all of them. 


Sound Projector Used 


The 16mm sound projector is the 
most popular piece of equipment in 
the schools studied. It was found 
in 82 schools. The radio and the 
record player, however, are very close 
competitors. The 16mm silent pro- 
jector was found in 19 schools, while 
only six of the 35mm variety were 
reported. The latter are almost non- 
existent in the schools having en- 
rollments under 300. 

It is generally assumed that in the 
purchase and use of sensory aids 
to instruction the advantages are with 
the larger schools. This study con- 
firms this assumption in part. How- 
ever, the least favorably situated 
schools had enrollments of more than 
200 and less than 300. To be sure, 
those having higher enrollments pre- 
sented the best picture, but the near- 
est rivals usually were the small 
schools with less than 200 pupils in 
attendance. 

Illinois elementary schools have 
made a modest beginning in acquir- 
ing and using multi-sensory aids. 
The instances of “school movie days” 
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are decreasing, and integration of the 
various multi-sensory aids with class- 
room instruction is an accepted pro- 
cedure in many schools. Additional 
equipment is needed, especially by 
the smaller schools. Provisions for 
filing and storage are inadequate. 
Records regarding the use and evalu- 
ation of these aids should be kept. 
Most schools are in need of a trained 
director other than the principal. 
Teachers will make use of slide-mak- 


NEW HORIZONS 
IN TEACHIN 





| New... Free 
| “CHILD 
| TRAINING” 


Down-to- Earth Child 
Psychology Booklet 


Teachers for the younger groups 
may find this booklet exceedingly 

helpful in dealing not only with 
| children but also with their parents 





The American Medical Association 
makes available this attractive and in- 
teresting booklet, “Child Training” 
by Elizabeth Hurlock, consulting psy- 
chologist. Their idea in doing this is 
so that teachers and parents every- 
where in America may have this handy, 
important reference aid in helping 
them solve some of the most common 
problems in the training and teaching 
of children. 





“most of the problems of the 
young are not so mountainous when 
teachers and parents have some scien- 
tific, sympathetic understanding of 
what is going on in the child’s mind”. 
That’s the way Dr. Hurlock feels and 
the point of view she expresses all 


through this booklet. 


THERE are 24 easily digested 
pages with reprints, for the first time, 
of Dr. Hurlock’s popular articles on 
such a wide range of subjects as: 


1 Leaders Are Made, Not Born 
2 Storm and Stress in Childhood 
3 Disorderliness Is Not Necessary 





4 A Cure for Dawdlers 


5 Cutting The Apron Strings 
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ing materials if given the opportunity. 

Plans for new buildings or the re- 
modeling of existing 
should give due consideration to the 
principle that projection and other 
equipment finds its most effective use 
in the regular classroom. The policy 
of training teachers in the effective 
multi-sensory already 
begun in teachers colleges and many 


classr¢ OTS 


use of aids, 


of the public school systems, should 


receive increasing emphasis 


Suggestions we hope you will find helpful 
and interesting 














THIS BOOKLET is completely and 
appealingly illustrated and the frontis- 
piece is a photograph of Dr. Hurlock. 

TO GET THIS .BOOKLET “Child 
Training” by Elizabeth Hurlock, Ph.D. 
—8 complete articles in all, 24 pages, 
5% x 8 in.—write American Medical 
Association (Reader Service Dept.) 
535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
10, Illinois. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful 

to them. 









Ty WRIGLEYS, 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality 
for complete chewing satisfaction «-2 
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-™ throughout each state are 
thousands of communities where 
spade work must still be done before 
boards of education will be able to 
focus on the needs of their schools 
for an on-going program of audio- 
visual education. Some school sys- 
tems assume that an array of equip- 
ment insures them of an effective pro- 
gram. In still the children 
are herded together to see a series 
of movies with little or no thought 
given to the curriculum integration or 
continuity of the materials. 

Several ways to develop an orderly 
approach to the use of audio-visual 
materials and equipment are: 1) ap- 
pointment of a director ; 2) establish- 
ment of a resource committee; 3) de- 
velopment of an in-service training 
program conducted by a trained staff 
member or a resource person. Danger 


others, 


lies in superimposition if the director 
or committee become covetous of posi- 
tion and responsibility. However, if 
the teacher has an opportunity to see 
how effective a tool audio-visual edu- 
cation can be in helping her to make 


*In the picture, learning about the sound pro- 
jector from Principal McKee (left) and Super- 
intendent of Schools Lester B. Ball are Lincoln 
School teachers Winifred Nichol, Ellen Miller, 
and Helen Boyce . 
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os nial oes - Shraining 


Highland Park has an in-service program. 


the fullest possible use of the learning 
situation, approach is desirable. 
Establishment of such procedure 
can be accomplished when school 
personnel and lay people work jointly 
in developing a philosophy based on 
sound practice and a democratic pro- 
gram of action that meets their needs. 


Workshops 


Numerous staff members of the 
Highland Park schools felt that time 
should be allotted during the school 
day for teacher planning on a district- 
wide basis. Suggestions were pre- 
sented to the teachers’ council and the 
administrative council; a joint com- 
mittee was selected to draft a plan. 
From this grew a proposal to set aside 
a half day each month for a series of 
workshops, with leaders drawn from 
teaching personnel and the adminis- 
trators. 


Questionnaires were circulated 
among the staff which asked, 
in the main, the area(s) the 


teachers would like to explore, in 
terms of first, second, third choice. 
From this, interest pools were estab- 
lished. Leaders were selected from 
staff members who were especially 
trained. (The music workshop was 
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conducted by the music supervisor, 
art by the art supervisor, etc., while 
the audio-visual education group was 
handled by one of the school prin- 
cipals who had training in the field.) 
In each instance various workshop 
groups were composed of teachers 
representing the various schools in 
the district and from the primary, in- 
termediate, and upper grades. 

At the first meeting of the group, 
an analysis was drawn of the im- 
mediate needs of the members and 
their schools. They, too, realized there 
was a definite need to learn the how, 
why, and what of such a program. 
They saw that if the program was to 
become a plan of action, every teacher 
would need to take part. 

Further provocative discussion bore 
out—at this initial meeting—that the 
scope of the curriculum could be ma- 
terially increased if audio-visual ma- 
terials were used properly, and that 
the term encompassed much more 
than the projected picture—still or 
motion. Examination, too, of cti- 
tiques and other references that relate 
to the field led the group to formu- 
late a series of working hypotheses: 

1. Teachers need to define the meaning 


of audio-visual education, and to have 
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a workable understanding of its ob- 
jectives. 

2. Audio-visual materials, particularly 
moving pictures, are costly. They should 
not be shown when other teaching aids are 
just as effective. 

3. Adequate use of film includes the 
following procedures: a) opportunity for 
the classroom teacher to help select 
the films; b) careful planning and motiva- 
tion; c) use of manuals to help the 
teacher interpret the film; d) time to pre- 
view the film; e) follow-up, entailing a 
second showing, if there is need; discus- 
sion, to build relationships and clarify 
concepts of the class; f) evaluation of 
the film as a teaching technique by the 
teacher, and of the learning process as 
it relates to the film. 

4. The use of film should be considered 
an integral part of the learning process 
—not as passive activity, mere entertain- 
ment, or a device to absorb a period. 

5. Attention should be given to such 
mechanical details as seating, ventilation, 
and condition of equipment and film be- 
iore a picture is projected. Records of 
cleaning and oiling the equipment should 
be kept. Where there are no venetian 
blinds and shades are not adequate, drawn 
curtains will suffice. They should be set 
in brackets at least two inches away from 
the wall, thus allowing air to circulate 
from the vents. 

6. A classroom should be a working 
laboratory, a center for two-way com- 
munication. It is the natual center for 
projection of the classroom film. Class- 
rooms should be properly equipped to 
facilitate the best in projection. 

7. Among the many types of aids that 
can be used in enhancing the learning 
process are: maps, models, mock-ups, 
specimens, charts, diagrams, field trips, 
posters, cartoons, demonstrations, radio, 
recordings. The preparation of resource 
units by the teacher will help to give her 
an equitable.interpretation of the value 
of such aids, stimulate her to develop many 
of her own, allow others to emerge as the 
learning process takes place. 


Plan of Action 


The first meeting of the workshop 
was (as implied) devoted to clarify- 
ing our thinking about audio-visual 
education, and charting a plan of 
action for the other meetings. One 
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Highland Park 


of the people in the group was se- 
lected as the recorder, it being his 
task to keep a series of running notes. 

Proposals for the other meetings 
included such things as: knowledge of 
how to run equipment, particularly 
the sound projector, and to repair 
equipment ; preparation of a compre- 
hensive list of free films; selection of 
a series of films and film strips for 
specific subject areas (e.g., mathe- 
matics, spelling, English); time to 
prepare resource units; and the se- 
lection of a competent person to talk 
to the group about film utilization. 

No attempt was made to weigh the 
importance of these suggestions. 
However, in order to facilitate the 
best use of the time allotted to the 
workshop, it was felt that a demon- 
stration and materials center would 
be invaluable. Equipment and ma- 
terials were gathered from the four 
schools in the district. A sound pro- 
jector, film strip and machine slide, 
magic lantern, bell-optican projector, 
audio-visual magazines, various cata- 
logs, books relating to audio-visual 
education, record players, and a wire 
recorder were made available. 

Subdivisions were then made 
within the group so that while some 
of the people were learning how to 
handle a sound projector, opaque 
projector, lantern slide, film strip 
machine, splicing film, and wire re- 
corder, others would be working on 
selection and evaluation of films, re- 
viewing current periodicals, and de- 
veloping resource units. This gave 
everyone an opportunity to dip into 
these areas. 

At the end of the workshop, three 
members of the group presented re- 
source units. The first of these was 
a reading unit for the primary level, 
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based on the adventures of Il/tnnie 
the Pooh. 

After reading such stories as 
Winnie the Pooh, The House at 
Pooh Corner, When We Were Very 
Young, and Now We Are Six, the 
children discussed the adventures of 
Christopher Robin and his adorable 
little bear, Winnie the Pooh. Since 
they wanted to share their story with 
others, they decided several ways that 
they could tell the story. 

First they developed a story about 
him; then they listed a series of 
episodes they would like to draw and 
color on 9 x 12 paper; next they 
made colored slides; and finally they 
composed some real music to some 
of Pooh’s ryhmes. The culmination 
of this activity was centered in an 
assembly program. 


Resource Units 


The other resource units discussed 
were on “Our Government,” and 
“Civil Liberties.” Movies, film strips, 
recordings, and records, and class ac- 
tivity involving flip maps, illustra- 
tions, cartoons, and a mural rounded 
out these units. 

While the group felt that there 
wasn’t enough time for the workshop 
to meet, they expressed a desire to 
vitalize classroom procedure through 
the use of more visual aids. They 
expressed a feeling, too, that once a 
teacher was familiar with the mechan- 
ical aspects of equipment, it stim- 
ilated her interest. 

They saw that there was nothing 
mystical about audio-visual education. 
They expressed a desire for more and 
better audio-visual equipment. In the 
classrooms they set about enhancing 
the learning process by adding ma- 
terially to picture collections, and 
preparing resource units. They urged 
their principal to order more text- 
books and magazines to be placed in 
the professional library. 

In one school the workshop tech- 


Second grade pupils of Miss Ellen Miller made slides to illustrate their own stories about Winnie the Pooh. 
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nique was used for a P-TA meeting. 
Another school impressed its P-TA 
so much with a program woven 
around an art and music demon- 
stration that a new moving picture 
projector, a two-speaker victrola, and 
three portable victrolas were pur- 
chased in one year, as well as a full 


complement of records. In still an- 
other school a teacher-parent audio- 
visual clinic was established, its pur- 
pose being to select and evaluate films 
and radio programs. One now sees 
student clubs in operation, simulat- 
ing radio broadcasts in conjunction 
with dramatics. 


Active participation of all members 
of a staff will give rise to class proj- 
ects involving the use of many multi- 
sensory materials. It will also enable 
them to see the need for periodic 
evaluation of film used for inventory 
of equipment, and for making facil- 
ities available. 





Financing the Audto-Visual Program 


m DECISION that school people 
must make is not whether to employ 
audio-visual aids, but to what ex- 
tent they can go in supplying all 
teaching aids. 

In a 1946 NEA survey of some 
1000 school systems, approximately 
30 percent reported that their great- 
est single obstacle to a good program 
was lack of interest by teachers. I 
mention this only because it is one of 
the main factors for consideration 
if equipment and materials are to 
be used. It also suggests a tremen- 
dous need for in-service training of 
teachers. 

Recognizing the importance of 
the program, how can we get it 
financed? 

Various means have been em- 
ployed. The answer depends en- 
tirely upon local factors. Some 
schools have started their program 
by securing equipment and materials 
through local school activity funds, 
P-TA contributions, or other dona- 
tions. Obviously there are serious 
limitations to such a plan—for in- 
stance, the prevention of long term 
planning, and the piece-meal acquisi- 
tion of equipment and materials. But 
probably more serious is the fact 
that schools where such aids are most 
needed are seldom supplied by this 
channel, and unequal educational op- 
portunities spring up within a sys- 
tem. If these aids are important for 
one school, they should be available to 
all. 

On the other hand, however, the 
progressive school in a community 
where budgetary provisions are not 
made, may take the lead in demon- 
strating to other schools and the com- 
munity the values in the use of audio- 
visual materials. One interested and 
enthusiastic teacher can usually do 
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more to promote the real use of 
audio-visual aids than all the things 
a director or principal may think up. 
The same may be true of one school 
in a system. The directors most 
effective work then is done by capital- 
izing on the interest of those already 
on the staff. 

Much can also be said for following 
a similar plan, even though the 
funds are provided through the bud- 
get. Then equipment and materials 
are supplied as there is interest on 
the part of staff members, and it is 
used—not stored to collect dust. 

In one of our junior high schools, 
the use of audio-visual materials in- 
creased tremendously as the result of 
the interest of one or two persons on 
the staff. The principal was con- 
vinced of the value of audio-visual 
aids as a teaching device. He demon- 
strated their uses in faculty meetings 
and suggested how certain aids may 
make teaching more effective. A few 
teachers began to use and to ask for 
more and more equipment and ma- 
terials. These were supplied to the in- 
terested teachers through P-TA con- 
tributions, school activity fund, and 
the board of education appropriation. 
The interest spread like an epidemic, 
and now, three years later, every 
teacher in that school is making ex- 
cellent use of a great variety of audio- 
visual aids. 

Such instances make me a firm be- 
liever in the gradual growth of a 
program as teachers can be stimulated 
to an interest in new aids. If teach- 
ers want them, they will get them. 

The obvious answer for a source 
of funds is the regular budgetary al- 
lowance. This should be supported 
in terms of the relative importance 
of audio-visual aids to other teach- 
ing materials. The annual budget 
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allowance should provide for an 
adequate staff; purchase of materials 
and equipment, and their mainte- 
nance; and the equipping of exist- 
ing buildings. 


What should a school have to 
spend? 

This cannot be answered intelli- 
gently by an outsider any more than 
courses and content in any teaching 
area could be intelligently prescribed 
by an outsider and expected to meet 
the needs of children in that com- 
munity. One needs to know what 
the objectives are for the children 
of the school, what experiences they 
have had, what financial support is 
available, and how completely the 
equipment and materials already 
available are used. It is good to pro- 
vide equipment and materials only if 
they are used. 

One scheme worked out for de- 
termining how well schools measure 
up to an “optimum program” is de- 
scribed in December, 1947, and Jan- 
uary, 1948, issues of See and Hear. 

Regardless of the amount budgeted, 
those interested in the program have 
the responsibility of interpreting costs 
to the board of education and _ the 
public. Additional instructional ma- 
terials will raise per pupil costs, but 
reasonable expenditures can be justi- 
fied in terms of learning outcomes. 


The per pupil expenditure for an 
optimum program varies considerably 
with the size of the school, ranging 
from $15.80 per pupil in a school 
of 450 to $1.13 per pupil in a school 
of 30,000. Another suggested basis 
is the total annual per pupil cost, 
ranging from 1 percent to 5 percent 
of this figure. (If the per pupil cost 
were $100, the amounts would range 
from $1 to $5 per pupil.) 
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How reliable are these cost 
figures? What is included in the 
amounts given? 

Staff salaries, housing, mainte- 
nance, equipment, museums, pro- 
jectors, etc., are sometimes included. 
Recent issues of See and Hear have 
carried statements from superintend- 
ents or visual aids directors in five 
or six cities with graphs showing 
expeditures for 1932, 1937, 1942, 
1947-48. Thirty-three schools re- 
ported with a range in per pupil costs 
of from 37 cents to $4. The median 
per pupil cost was $1.35. One of those 
reporting pointed out that salaries, 
office expense, and capital outlay 
items were not included. Their rate 
was 65 cents per pupil. This school 
may be providing a budgetary al- 
lowance of considerably more than 
is shown in the 65 cents per student 
and more than some of the others 
higher on the list. 

Although these figures represent 
budgetary allowances, they may not 
be a true picture of the amount spent 
for an audio-visual program. P-TA’s 
may supplement this figure. For 
example, one of our junior high 
schools with an enrollment of ap- 
proximately 700 received a budgetary 
allowance of $525, but it also received 
$600 from the P-TA. These amounts 
total $1125, or $1.60 per pupil for 
materials and equipment alone. Most 
data I have seen have not told a 
complete story for per pupil expendi- 
tures for audio-visual aids. 

Another point of difference is in 
what is classified as audio-visual ex- 
penditures. Some think in terms of 
projection and sound equipment and 
materials only; others include such 
things as educational games, play- 
things, maps, globes, charts, muse- 
ums, and radio. 

These are some of the factors that 
affect the reliability of the data on 
per pupil cost. They bring me back 
to the fact that it is a local problem, 
and whatever is included should bear 
a reasonable relationship to other 
instructional costs. 


When an allowance is provided 
in the budget, how is it distrib- 
uted? 

Are all audio-visual materials pur- 
chased through the office of the 
audio-visual aids director? Are equip- 
ment and materials secured by 
his department and distributed to 
schools? Or what is the procedure? 
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I have no best answer, but will re- 
late the plan we have used for two 
years which seems to be working 
very well. 

1) We divide our budgeted amount in 
two ways: a) one-fifth of the total amount 
is kept in a reserve fund for purchase 
of materials and equipment for the cen- 
tral library; b) four-fifths is prorated to 
schools on the basis of enrollment. 

2) We have an audio-visual aids com- 
mittee representative of the various grade 
levels, whose responsibility it is to or- 
ganize the staff for previews, evaluations, 
and recommendations for purchase of 
materials and equipment. All purchases 
from the reserve fund are made only 
after recommendation of this committee 
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They also serve as a motivating com 
mittee promoting the use of these aids 

3) Building principals and their staffs 
requisition through the regular channels 
any equipment and materials up to the 
amount of their allotment. These with 
all other requisitions come to my desk 
for approval. 

This plan, we believe, gives the 
school staff an opportunty and a re- 
sponsibility in selecting materials 
which is an important factor in their 
being used. 

This may not bear directly upon 
financing such a program, but as we 
see this job, its scope is wider than 
handling projection and audio-visual 
materials and equipment. We think 














Plan Now for the Most Wonderful Summer You've Ever Had — 
six to eight weeks enjoying the beauty and charm of Hawaii, while 
attending the University of Hawaii summer session at low tuition 
cost. Part of the pleasure will be the glorious trip there and back 
on United’s new double-deck Mainliner Stratocruiser. 

By special arrangement with the “Hawaii Hosts” organization, 
you can stay in an attractive private home or small hotel for as 
little as $1.50 per day, including breakfast. Low-cost sightseeing 
and entertainment are available, too. 

The cost of the round trip alone in the luxurious new Mainliner 

Stratocruiser is only $288 (plus tax, from California), and delicious 
meals aloft are included at no extra cost. 
*Includes round trip from California on United's luxurious new 
Mainliner Stratocruiser, and accommodations and breakfasts in 
Honolulu (Federal transportation tax and other personal ex- 
penses extra). Write for full details on the ‘‘Hawaii Hosts” plan 
and on United’s many low-expense Air Vacations to Hawaii, or 
see an authorized travel agent. 


5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 


GOING TO EUROPE? United has offices in 80 key cities coast to 
coast—specially staffed and equipped to arrange your trip. 
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FOR BETTER 
SCHOOL 
FILM SHOWS 


SWANK’S 1950 16mm Sound 
Motion Picture Cafalog 


Bigger and better than ever, 
this new Swank Catalog lists 
16mm film titles in every clas- 
sification to meet your needs 
. . educational .. . travel... 
world events . . . features . 
PLUS the finest, most modern 
projectors and movie equip- 


ment—for RENT or SALE. 
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AMPRO “STYLIST” 
PROJECTOR 


Compact . . . Easy to Operate 
Just the thing 
for medium au- 
ditorium or 
classroom show- 
ings, the rugged 
new “‘Stylist’’ is 
easy to carry 
(weighs less 
than 29 pounds) 

- easy to set 
up .. . assures 
projection 
superior 
reproduc- 








Write for your catalog now—from 
Swank—movie headquarters of the 
Midwest. 
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WAWK MOTION PICTURES inc} 614 N. SKINKER BLVD. 


SAINT LOUIS 5, MO. 
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Chicago 6 


BASIC TEXTBOOKS in 
ARITHMETIC and ENGLISH 


LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH — Grades 2-9 


Keener ° Giddings 





Ferris e 


Teachers praise the following points: 


e Persistent Reviews 
e Oral English and 
e Listening Experiences 


e Functional Grammar 
e Abundant Practice 
e Emphasis on Creative Writing 


LEARNING ARITHMETIC — Grades 1-8 


Lennes e Rogers e Traver 
A Simple and Practical Teaching and Learning Technique 


e Simplified Problem Solving 
e Abundant Maintenance Exercises 
e A Built-in Testing Program 


e Understandable Explanations 
e Step by Step Development 
e One New Process at a Time 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


New York 3 San Francisco 18 
Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 
Basic Textbook Programs for Elementary and High Schools 





of it as including all sorts of teaching 
aids, and call the person responsible 
for directing that department a “con- 


| sultant in teaching aids.” 
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I do not know any one answer to 
financing an audio-visual program, 
but I am convinced that teaching aids 
properly used can shorten the time 
and enrich the education for children, 
and as such are certainly as justifiable 
an expenditure as books in our librar- 
ies. 

In summary, these are the points 
I have attempted to make: 

1. Audio-visual aids are as important 
as any other teaching aid and deserve a 
budgetary provision. 

2. Programs are financed in various 
way: by P-TA or organization contri- 
butions, by budgetary provision (ideal) ; 
by a combination of the two; or by stu- 
dent fees. 

3. Justification for purchases comes 
from teacher usage, and this may be a 
slow-moving process. 

4. It is difficult to prescribe an amount 
for any school to spend without knowing 
rather intimately the local situation. 

5. Present data have so many variables 
that expenditures indicated are not to 
reliable. 

6. The plan for distributing budgeted 
allowances should promote the maximum 
use of equipment and materials. 

7. It is the duty of the director of 
audio-visual aids to demonstrate to the 
staff and the administration the values 
of audio-visual devices in teaching, and 
to present a request for an amount in 
the budget commensurate with the place 
audio-visual’ aids should play in the total 
educational program. 

8. That audio-visual directors, as speci- 
alists, should not lose sight of the total 
educational program. It is only as we 
are big enough to see the values of all 
aids that we are able to keep audio- 
visual aids in their proper perspective in 
the total budget. 


. 
P-TA Buys Equipment 
One Parent-Teacher Association which 
takes audio-visual education seriously is 
that of the Steuben School in Kankakee, 
which purchased $1800 worth of equip- 


ment for a five-room addition to the 
school last fall. 
The school is said to be the _ best- 


equipped in Kankakee, with a strip film 
projector, screen, and projection table for 
each room, and a movie projector and film 
library for the entire school. The equip- 
ment was presented to the school at a 
special program during which S. F. Alkire, 
state director of visual education, was the 
speaker. 

Bruce McBroom is president of the 
Steuben School P-TA. 

Five other Kankakee schools have also 
had audio-visual aids furnished by P-TA’s, 
according to Irving Munson, superin- 
tendent. 
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Fast Aurora Holds a Fbnstrip Workshop 


- teachers help to spend the 
money allotted to their building? 
Teachers in East Aurora are having 
opportunity this year to prove that 
their judgement is sound in the mat- 
ter. 

This year, for the first time, the 
board of education budgeted a sum of 
money to be spend on filmstrips for 
each elementary school building. 
Several of the buildings have had 
small film libraries, and each has had 
a filmstrip projector and a few films. 

It was decided that to make wise 
decisions for the use of the money, it 
would be necessary to view and judge 
many of the films. Two elementary 
principals acted as a committee to set 
up a workshop where such action 
would be possible. 

Since nine filmstrip projectors were 
available, it was decided to arrange 
for film showings in nine rooms in 
each of three 40-minute periods be- 
ginning at three o’clock. Classes were 





dismissed early enough for teachers 
to arrive at a central building by that 
time. Daylight screens and shadow- 
box screens were used so that it 
was not necessary to darken the 
rooms. 

The films listed in catalogs and 
those available within the system 
were classified into 27 groups, classi- 
fied according to subject matter and 
grade level. Films were found to be 
scarce in the fields of primary and 
intermediate health, and intermediate 
upper grade arithmetic. 


Preview Requests 


Requests were sent to film brokers 
and filmstrip companies for the pre- 
view use of the films we desired. 
These requests were more than 
granted. In fact several companies 
sent many extra films. 

Several days before the workshop, 
each teacher was given a complete 
list of the films which were available 


By PHYLLIS J. WILSON 


Principal, Brady School, Aurora 


for previewing, together with the pro- 
gram indicating rooms where the 
films would be shown. Care was 
taken in arranging the program to 
include films of interest to primary 
(grades 1 and 2), intermediate 
(grades 3, 4, 5) and upper grade 
(grades 6, 7, 8) teachers during each 
period. The teachers in each build- 
ing signed up ahead of time for the 
sections of their particular interests, 
so that each building had representa- 
tives in all sections each period if the 
subjects were taught in that building. 

One _ teacher-operator and one 
teacher-chairman were stationed in 
each room for the three periods. Al- 
though these teachers were unable to 
view films on just one grade level, it 
was felt advisable not to change op- 
erators and chairmen each period 
because of the time involved. The 
chairmen helped the groups to choose 
among the films available in cases 

(Continued on Page 198) 























. . understand number concepts 


. . develop competency in basic skills 





iia’ The World of Reushinis 


A program DESIGNED to LEAD children to 


. . interpret mathematical relationships 





The Arithmetic 3 _— Arithmetic 5 

Series: Arithmetic 4 — Arithmetic 6 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

New York : Boston Chicago : Dallas : 


. . apply arithmetic in everyday situations 


— Arithmetic 7 
— Arithmetic 8 


Atlanta : 








San Francisco 
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lts ancestors were the 


hornbook and the slate. 


By Ek. H. MATTINGLY 
Iiditor-in-Chief 
WcCormick-Mathers Publishing Company 
Wichita, Kansas 


ie PUBLISHERS, delving into 
the lore of their product, like to tell 
us that it is descended from the horn- 
book, that primitive instrument of 
learning which is now found only in 
museums. 

In Colonial days, books were too 
precious and too expensive to be 
entrusted to the none-too-clean hands 
of primary pupils. So the beginner 
learned the ABC’s from the single 
printed sheet of paper mounted on a 
paddle-shaped board and covered with 
transparent horn. In the hands of the 
pupil, the paddle-shaped hornbook 
was easy to hold as he pondered the 
hieroglyphics written thereon. In the 
hands of the teacher, it was an ideal 
motivating instrument to be applied 
when the learner failed to learn. 


The Slate 


Workbook publishers can also trace 
the evolution of their product from 
a primitive ancestor—the slate. In 
these early days paper was much too 
scarce and expensive to be wasted in 
practicing arithmetic or hand-writing. 
So the little black slate 
time the companion of the hornbook ; 
the pupil learned his letters from the 
one, and he learned to write and do 
And sometimes, 


was for a 


sums on the other. 
when the hornbook was about to be 
applied correctively to the seat of the 
learner, he slipped his slate into a 
strategic spot for protection. 

But the days of the hornbook and 
the slate are far behind us. The un- 
attractive hornbook has been replaced 
by the modern textbook, beautifully 
illustrated, simply written, sturdily 


bound—and priced accordingly. And, 
from the squeaky, unsanitary slate 


was evolved the modern workbook, 
attractively illustrated, simply written, 
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bound with the fore-knowledge that 
it may be used but once—and priced 
accordingly. 

All school 
into two broad 
skill subjects and the content subjects. 


subjects fall logically 
classifications — the 
In a skill subject, such as English, 
arithmetic, or spelling, the primary 
function of the workbook is to pro- 
vide practice. In a content subject, 
such as history or geography, the 
function of the workbook is partly 
that of a study guide and partly that 
of a testing instrument. 

In classifying workbooks, one must 
consider their relationship to basic 
textbooks. Quite frequently the pub- 
lisher of a series of geographies, his- 
tories, or other textbooks will produce 
a series of accompanying workbooks, 
geared to the one and only the one 
series of textbooks. Still another pub- 
lisher will produce a series of work- 
books in one of these subjects, geared 
not to any one series of textbooks 
but to work equally well with several. 
Still another publisher will produce 
what is known as the text-work-book, 
in which textbook and workbook are 
combined within cover and 
planned to function as both, thus 
making the traditional basic textbook 


one 


unnecessary. 

Regardless of its function or form, 
the workbook is a book in which the 
pupil writes. This fact distinguishes 
the modern workbook from the text- 
book just as it distinguished the slate 
from the hornbook. 
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What is it that the pupil writes? 
Often, in a content-subject workbook, 
the pupil actually participates in writ- 
ing a textbook. No, he doesn’t plan 
the book and organize it; he is much 


too immature for that. Nor does he 
write all the text; he has neither the 
time nor the skill for that. What the 
pupil does is to supply the key words 
within a framework planned by the 
author and in a context phrased by 
the author. But until the pupil sup- 
plies these key words, the text is 
meaningless. It is the pupil’s contri- 
bution which transforms the work- 
book into textbook. At the end of 
the course the completed textbook 
is the joint product of the author's 
labors and his own. The technical ad- 
visor and editor of this textbook is 
the teacher. 


Content Subjects 


Why use a workbook in the content 
subjects? Why not use the good old- 
fashioned system of oral recitation 
following the reading of a textbook 
lesson? Then why not follow that 
with an essay-type theme in which 
the pupil rephrases in his own words 
the gist of what he has learned? 

Every teacher knows what happens 
in the outmoded oral recitation. The 
brightest children in the class do all 
the reciting while the rest simply 
listen, or pretend to listen. Even if 
the teacher directs her questions at in- 
dividual pupils, in a class of 30 each 
child may be called upon to answer 
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only one out of 30 questions. But, if 
that same teacher uses a workbook, 
she gets a response from every child 
to every question. The woorkbook 
enables the teacher to get a full reci- 
tation from every pupil on every les- 
son. 
Common Ground 


But isn’t there value in oral discus- 
sion by the group? Of course there 
iss And nothing stimulates it better 
than having all the pupils share the 
common experience of completing a 
workbook exercise. 

Every teacher knows, also, what 
happens when the essay-type theme 
follows the reading of a lesson. The 
pupil who has developed the greatest 
skill and fluency in writing always 
turns in the paper. Another 
pupil, who may know his history or 
geography quite well, may not be able 
to write well enough so that the 
teacher knows that he knows. The 
workbook exercise levels out this dif- 
ference between these two classes of 
pupils and puts them on a common 
ground. The clever writer no longer 
has an advantage over the less ar- 
ticulate pupil. 

But isn’t there a place for the 
essay-type theme? Of course there 
is, and the wise teacher continues to 
use it. But when she uses a work- 
book, too, she sometimes discovers 
that Johnny, who has been getting 
poor marks in English, in history, and 
in geography, really deserves poor 
marks only in English. Or she may 
discover that Helen, who has been 
getting good marks in all three sub- 
jects, may really deserve good marks 
only in English. 

In the skill subjects, such as En- 
glish and arithmetic, the primary 
function of the workbook is to provide 
practice. These are the subjects in 
which learning comes only from do- 
ing, from repetition of the correct 
response time after time until it be- 
comes permanently fixed. How many 
times must Johnny respond correctly 
to 8 plus 4 before he finally responds 
—automatically, instantaneously, and 
every time—with 12? How many 
times must he meet 8 minus 4, and 
8 times 4, and 8 divided by 4 before 
he responds—automatically, instan- 
taneously, and every time—with the 
right answers ? 

Before the days of the modern 
workbook, Johnny’s practice in arith- 


best 
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metic was largely spent in laborious, 
time-consuming copying of problems 
from a textbook to blank paper. 
Johnny was getting practice all right, 
more practice than he needed in mere 
copying, but not enough practice in 
the actual use of the combinations he 
was trying to master. 

Furthermore, under the old system 
Johnny was forming a bad habit, the 
bad habit of making a slow response 
to a fundamental arithmetical com- 
bination. He was, learning to time his 
response to the speed of his copying. 
There was plenty of time for him to 


think of the answer to 8 plus 4 
while he was slowly copying the two 
figures and meditatively drawing the 
line under them. But what Johnny 
needed, of course, was to develop the 
response to 


habit of instantaneous 


the situation 8 plus 4. The copying 
method of practice did not encourage 
it slowed 
it down to his writing speed. The 
workbook method, on the other hand, 
which requires no copying at all, 
encourages Johnny to give his an- 


the instantaneous response ; 


swer as rapidly as he can think of it. 





July 3 

Summer session in the Escuela Normal. 
of Mexico. 
by the University of Illinois. 


CONVERSATION: 
five with conversation instructor. 


and Composition, Grammar and Idioms, 


COURSES IN LATIN 


and Spanish Dances and Songs. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY 
OF SPANISH 


SALTILLO, COAHUILA, MEXICO 


Courses and Faculty approved by the University 
Transcripts signed by the State Department of Education 


Pleasant mountain climate in a charming colonial Mexican city. 
Classes sectioned for Elementary, Intermediate, Advanced. 


Two hours daily with individual instructor 


COURSES IN THE SPANISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
Advanced Syntax, Latin 


Modern Mexican Literature, Shorthand and Correspondence 


AMERICAN LIFE AND CULTURE 
Flora and Fauna of Mexico, Tropical Diseases and Their Prevention, Sociology, Mexican 


August 11 


Credits accepted 


also classes of four or 


Pronunciation, Vocabulary 
American Literature, 


Art, History, Folklore, Law, 


Room and board in Hotel Coahuila, Casa Colonial, or in the better class private homes. 


VACATION ATTRACTIONS AND ACTIVITIES: Excursion to Parras for the colorful 
grape festival, excursion to Horse Tail Falls, amateur radio broadcasts by the students, 
concerts by the Saltillo Symphony Orchestra, bullfights in the new Plaza Armillita, 
typical Mexican fiestas, and dance festivals with special numbers by the students 
Optional trip to Mexico City at the end of the courses 


MISS MARY WISE, Box 343, OBLONG, ILLINOIS 
Registrar in Charge of All Enrollments 











GOOD NEWS 


... for Teachers and Students of 
History in the Grades: 


Just Published! Brand new in 1950! 
LONG AGO IN THE OLD WORLD 


and 


EARLY DAYS IN THE NEW WORLD 


by 
Southworth and Southworth 
Two new books for the Middle Grades, covering, respectively, our Old World background 
from the caveman through the period of exploration and our New World History from the 
beginning of the period of exploration through the adoption of the Constitution, plus sections 
on the American Indian and our national expansion. 


Noted for new colored pictures, colored maps, work-saving chronological reviews, and the 
same fascinating story style that has long made the Southworth histories so popular. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Iinois Representatives: 
V. Floyd Jones, Newton, Illinois Stanley J. Lachman, Jr., Chicago, Illinois 


HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


New York 
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This kind of practice begets accurate, 
automatic responses. 

Workbooks in English have still 
another furiction to perform. Unlike 
arithmetic, which is learned only in 
school, English usage is learned long 
before the child enters school. But, 
since the patterns of usage which the 
child learns out of school are not 
always up to the desired standard, 
the teacher is faced with the ex- 
tremely difficult problem of replacing 
the old, unacceptable patterns with 
new and better ones. The teaching of 
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English usage, unlike the teaching of 
arithmetic, is therefore largely rem- 
edial teaching. 

It doesn’t take long to tell a child 
that he doesn’t is right and that 
he don’t is wrong. Nor is it difficult 
to show him why he doesn’t is the 
better form. But if the child has been 
saying he don’t and hearing he don’t 
ever since he became old enough to 
fall out of his crib, the mere telling 
and showing will not eradicate the 
he don’t habit. The only thing that 
will eradicate the bad habit and sup- 
plant it with a good one is practice— 
practice in making the right response. 


The old-fashioned method of prac- 
tice in English usage called for the 
copying of the correct form 10 times, 
20 times, or even 100 times. There 
is the old story of Jimmie, the habitual 
I have went-er, which illustrates how 
ineffective that method was. Jimmie, 
you will remember, was required by 
his teacher to stay alone after school 
and write I have gone a-hundred 
times. After completing his task, he 
left this note: “Dear Teacher, I done 
what you told me. I have wrote J 
have gone 100 times and now I have 
went home.” 

The mere copying of the correct 
form 50 times, 100 times, or 500 times 
does not work. It does not work be- 
cause copying requires no thinking. 
The workbook method, on the other 
hand, faces the pupil, time after time, 
with situations which require him to 
think before he can make the correct 
choice. Therefore, the pupil who 
writes 50 J have gone’s in his work- 
book has made 50 decisions, whereas 
the pupil who copies 50 J have gone’s 
on his tablet has made no decisions. 

The early English workbooks were 
at fault because they were indiscrimi- 
nate in their distribution of practice. 
Some children may never say I have 


| went or he don’t, and for such chil- 


dren great numbers of remedial exer- 
cises on those usages were wasted. 
Using such workbooks was like telling 
your druggist that you aren’t quite 
sure what ails you, so you will take 
50 of each kind of pill on his shelf. 
The modern workbook comes equip- 
ped with complete testing facilities. 
The teacher gives a diagnostic test to 
the entire class to discover which of her 
pupils are he don’t-ers, which are have 
went-ers, which are we was-ers. Then 
she assigns to each pupil, according 
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to his individual needs, the proper 
corrective exercises. Following that, 
she administers an achievement test, 
one which parallels the diagnostic test, 
and discovers which pupils still need 
corrective exercises and which do not. 
She always knows exactly which 
remedial practice each of her pupils 
needs most. 

Some seasoned teachers, although 
they recognize the value of the work. 
book in both content subjects and skill 
subjects, believe that they can get 
along with materials of their own con- 
struction. In some cases this belief js 
based on a laudable but misdirected 
desire for economy. In other cases it 
is based on the completely false as- 
sumption that workbooks are easy to 
write. While only rarely does a 
teacher attempt to write a textbook, 
there are a few who seem to believe 
that anybody can. It takes just as much 
skill to write an effective workbook as 
it does to write a textbook. 


Competition 


Keen competition among workbook 
publishers has ruled out the tossed- 
together workbook of 20 years ago. 
Publishers who deal exclusively in 
workbooks now have capable authors 
and competent editorial staffs. And 
textbook publishers who used to think 
of the workbook as an easy-money 
sideline, a fad to be exploited while it 
lasted, are now building up special 
editorial departments devoted solely 
to workbooks. 

The workbook-textbook situation is 
not akin to the automobile-buggy situ- 
ation, in which the new displaced the 
old. Rather, it is like the airplane- 
train situation, in which the new takes 
its place beside the old. Occasionally 
there is still competition between 
workbook and textbook for a single 
piece of business, just as there is 
competition between airline and rail- 
road for a passenger. But most of 
the competition is now among work- 
books themselves. 

This is a Sign of healthy maturity 
in any business. It is the sign which 
tells us that the modern workbook, 
like the automobile, the refrigerator, 
the washing machine, and the radio, 
has moved out of the “fad” and 
“luxury” stages. It is the sign that 
the workbook publishing industry has 
grown up and is here to stay. It is 
here to stay because its product, the 
workbook, works. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
(Continued from Page 176) 


intendent of Public Instruction. The 
Illinois State Federation of Labor and 
the AmVets were invited to be rep- 
resented, but had no one present at 
the first meeting. 

The agenda for the May 14, 1948, 
meeting reflects early considerations: 
1) Reports on actions and activities 
of related groups, 2) Resume of re- 
cent legislation in New York state as 
it affected a statewide system of pub- 
lic education, 3) Report on reorgani- 
zation and consolidation of schools in 
Illinois, 4) Discussion of needed types 
of research on school problems in ad- 
vance of the next General Assembly, 
5) Discussion of bases of cooperation 
in defense of school legislation for the 
next General Assembly. 

At this meeting it was agreed that 
if all parent organizations agreed 
upon a question, then reference might 
be made to the fact that all did agree, 
but that no action would be taken by 
the committee itself—rather by its 
constituent members. 

Subsequently, meetings were held 
month by month at the Congress Ho- 
tel, the membership grew, and the 
representation within the respective 
memberships became more truly rep- 
resentative of component parts of 
member groups. For example, the 
Illinois State Federation of Labor 
elected to have as its three representa- 
tives a person representing the fed- 
eration directly, another from the 
Illinois State Federation of Teachers, 
and the third from the Chicago 
Teachers Union—all representing the 
Federation of Labor (a lay organiza- 
tion, in the judgment of the commit- 
tee). 

Other statewide groups were soon 
admitted, including the Illinois Small 
Businessmen’s Association, the IIli- 
nois League of Women Voters, the 
American Association of University 








ARDENT INTERPRETER 


For 50 years the Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers has 
been our schools’ most ardent in- 
terpreter and supporter. May our 
schools in the next 50 years give it 
the cooperation that will make it the 
force for education it can be! 
—Hans C. Otsen, associate pro- 
fessor of education, Eastern Illinois 
State College. 
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Women, the Association of Business 
and Professional Women, and the 
Women’s Bar Association of Illinois. 
The same officers were re-elected for 
the school year 1948-49, and more in- 
tensive study of school problems fol- 
lowed. The minutes of the meetings 
reveal a wide range of considerations 
and discussions, meeting after meet- 
ing. 

Before the end of the 1948-49 
school year, committee members took 
action authorizing the issuance of a 
resolution in behalf of an appropria- 
tion of $123,000,000 to the state com- 
mon school fund for the next bien- 
nium. The signers of this resolution 
represented approximately 1,500,000 
individual members. Legislative rep- 
resentatives of these groups joined 
with others in preparing the biennial 
conference program of educational 
legislation at the call of the superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Vernon 
L. Nickell. It was this “joint” or 
“conference” program and support 
which helped to achieve the remark- 
able advance in favorable legislation 
for schools last year. 


Curriculum Philosophy 


The school year, 1949-50 saw the 
election of Mrs. H. M. Mulberry of 
Chicago as chairman, Mrs. Anna Lud- 
low as vice-chairman, and R. Harland 
Shaw of the Small Businessmen’s 
Association as secretary. In October 
the discussion centered about the phi- 
losophy for the curriculum, the IIli- 
nois secondary school survey, study 
by the Council of the State Govern- 
ments on Education in the 48 States, 
and finally a discussion of the new 
National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools. As was true pre- 
viously, experts in these various fields 
presented their stories to the com- 
mittee, which then discussed them. 

In November the committee heard 
three members of the new State Com- 
mittee on Schools and Taxation dis- 
cuss various phases of problems they 
are called upon by state law to con- 
sider. Future meetings will present 
subjects such as “Building Needs In 
Illinois,” “Problems In State Fi- 
nance,” “Problems In School Reor- 
ganization,” “Teacher Training,” 
“Higher Education,” and “Teachers’ 
Salaries.” 

The Illinois committee is attract- 
ing attention from other states. Henry 
Toy, Jr., executive director of the 
National Citizens Committee for the 
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Public Schools, complimented the 
Illinois group highly. It is probable 
that other states will follow the pat- 
tern set by Illinois. It is also prob- 
able that similar citizens’ committees 
will develop at county and local lev- 
els. It is the hope and belief of the 
committee that a citizenry intelligent 
and interested in public education as 
an essential to national welfare may 
be expedited by the proper function- 
ing of such advisory committees. The 
Illinois Education Association is 
happy to help promote this develop- 
ment. 
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Chicago Schools Get Books 
For Anti-Vandalism 


For their good records in glass saving 
and anti-vandalism, 210 elementary, high, 
special, and vocational schools in Chicago 


have been awarded $24,375 worth of 
library books. 

The books were awarded by a 
mittee on conservation of public property, 
of which Don C. Rogers, assistant super- 
intendent of Chicago schools, is chairman 
Through their student councils, the win- 
ning schools have elected pupil committees 
to buy the books at a Loop bookstore 
selected by the city school system on the 


com 


basis of bidding. 

In 1946, 60,799 window panes were 
broken in Chicago public school buildings, 
and replacing them cost the school board 
$273,000—enough to build a new elemen- 
tary school building. Only 26,254 panes 
were broken between January 1 and Octo- 
ber 1, 1949. 

“Not only the pupils, teachers, and prin- 
cipals worked hard for this fine record,” 
wrote Mr. Rogers, “but the entire Chi- 
cago community helped, including Parent- 
Teacher Associations, service clubs, 
unions, business groups, newspapers, radio 
stations, and other departments of the 
school and city government. 

“The glass-saving, anti-vandalism con- 
test is an excellent project. It 
reduces waste, builds up school libraries, 
helps school-community relations, and pro- 
vides an appropriate civics project for the 
student councils.” 

In addition to the book awards, the top 
seven schools were presented with framed 
Certificates of Appreciation by. Dr. Herold 
C. Hunt, general superintendent of 
schools. These schools the Sauga- 
Skinner, and Esmond elementary 
schools ; Lake View High School ; Spalding 
School for Crippled Children; Jones Com- 
mercial High School; and Wilson Branch 
of the City Junior College 


school 


were 
nash, 





MISS SARAH CALDWELL, past president of 


the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers, 
talks with Charles Espy, president of the Rock- 
ford Education Association, and Miss Ruth Ann 
White, past president of the Nofth Central 
Region, during a regional conference in Rock- 
ford December 2 and 3. Miss White is editor 


of a news sheet for the North Central Region, 
of which Miss Mary Van Horn of Ohio is the 
present president. 
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Safiord photo by 
C. M. Frank Studio, Chicago 


Atteberry 


Radio and Newspaper Representatives 
Will Talk at School Press Conference 


affiliate of the 
3roadcasting Company, will open the dis- 
cussion about radio and serve as a con- 
sultant in the section meeting for persons 


A number of press and radio repre- 
sentatives have already indicated a will- 
ingness to participate in the second annual 
school public relations conference at IIli- 
nois State Normal University Saturday, 
March 11. The conference, sponsored 
jointly by ISNU and the I!linois Educa- 
tion Association, has as its theme, “Im- 
provement of School Press and Radio 
Relations.” 

Discussions about radio are being added 
at the suggestion of those attending the 
first annual conference last March. Two 
of the six section meetings will deal 
with school-radio relations. 

Ellis Atteberry, general manager of 
radio station WJBC in Bloomington, 


Lawrenceville Association 
Has Community Conference 


The Lawrenceville Education 
tion cooperated with the chamber of com- 
merce to sponsor a community educational 
conference October 25. 

“This conference or workshop was a 
great success as shown by the community’s 
expression of a desire for having another,” 
wrote Charles A. Fiscus, president of the 
Lawrenceville association. “I should like 
to recommend it as a worthwhile project 
for other associations.” 

The 200 attendants were divided into 12 
groups, each including mothers, fathers, 
teachers, girls, and boys. Each group had 
a leader from the chamber of commerce 
and a recorder from the Lawrenceville 
teaching staff. The discussion included 
all the schools of the city. 

Questions discussed included the follow- 
ing: What can be done about the postwar 
attitude of students? Do schools today 
put too much stress on extra-curricular 
activities rather than basic subjects? Do 
we need a P-TA in Lawrenceville? What 
can be done to interest more parents in 
the school? What should the teachers 
teach? Is home work for students de- 
sirable? What could be done to give the 
high school pupils a longer noon hour 
so that they would have more time for 
eating? Are we giving sufficient emphasis 
to the health program? Do we need a 
youth center in Lawrenceville? 


Associa- 
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Safford 


Redmond 


which is an American 


interested in relations with stations of 
medium size. Mr. Atteberry was asso- 
ciated with KSKN in Kansas City as 
general manager for 12 years before 
coming to Bloomington this past fall. 
Harold A. Safford, program director of 
WLS, the Prairie Farmer station in Chi- 
cago, will serve as a consultant in the 
radio section for persons interested in 
discussing relations with large stations. 
Mr. Safford has been with WLS for 23 
years, and prior to joining the radio sta- 
tion was managing editor for the Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, Argus Leader. 
Newspapermen who assisted with the 
conference last year and who have already 
indicated that they will be glad to do so 
again are Charles J. Driver, managing 
editor of the Bloomington Daily Panta- 
graph, Richard J. Leiser, co-editor and 
publisher of the Mendota Reporter, Has- 
kell Armstrong, state editor of the Peoria 
Journal, and John R. Fornof, publisher 
of the Streator Daily Times Press. 
Speaking at the general session in the 
morning, as a representative of the public 
schools, will be Dr. James F. Redmond, 
assistant to the general superintendent 
of Chicago schools in charge of public 
relations. Dr. Redmond joined Super- 
intendent Herold C. Hunt in Chicago after 
a teaching and military career. He made 
a brief talk at the press conference last 
March and assisted with arrangements. 


SIU Has Many Commuters 


More than one-fifth of the 3100 students 
enrolled at Southern Illinois University 
commuted from 77 communities in the 
area during the fall term, according to 
Mrs. Mabel Pulliam, director of housing. 
Mrs. Pulliam explained that there are 
several reasons why the students com- 
mute—students living near Carbondale 
find it convenient and more economical 
to commute, married students living i 
surrounding towns do not want to give 
up their homes, and the university has 
not as yet been able to provide enough 
dormitory space. 
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Proper Redistricting in State Would Cost 
$45,000,000 for New School Buildings 


More than $425,000,000 would be needed 
for new schools in Illinois if the entire 
state were to be redistricted on an efficient 
basis, according to a bulletin just pub- 
lished at the University of Illinois. 

In addition to this capital sum, another 
$17,541,000 per year would be required for 
transportation of pupils. 

This is the conclusion of research 
studies carried on at the university by 
Professor Francis G. Cornell, director 
of the Bureau of Research and Service of 
the College of Education, and staff mem- 
bers William P. McLure, Van Miller, and 
R. E. Wochner. The studies are reported 
ina book, Financing Education in Efficient 
School Districts, available from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press (Price, $1.25). 





Southern Will Offer 
Graduate Internship 

Beginning with the 1950 summer term, 
Southern Illinois University will offer a 
new graduate level teacher, supervisor, 
or administrator internship program for 
graduate students desiring to obtain prac- 
tical experience in a public school while 
working on the master’s degree in educa- 
tion, Dr. Charles D. Neal, director of 
teacher training, has announced. 

Courses in theory will be 
residence during the summer session pre- 
ceding, and the one following, nine 
months’ practical experience in a public 
school. During the regular nine-month 
school year, the student will intern under 
the direct supervision of a campus con- 
sultant working out of the office of the 
director of teacher training and will take 
two Saturday or evening courses. 

One-half of the school time will be 
assigned according to the graduate plan 
elected by the intern, and the other half 
will be given to a “practicum” of corre- 
lating the theory and experience. The 
cooperating public school will pay the 
intern a salary of approximately one-half 
the regular teacher salary schedule. 

The applicant must be a graduate of a 
recognized undergraduate college, have 32 
quarter hours in education—including stu- 
dent teaching—be a certified teacher in 
the state of Illinois, and be approved by 
the chairman of the graduate studies com- 
mittee, the director of teacher training, 
and the administrator of one of South- 
ern’s approved public schools. Applications 
should be filed one term prior to the an- 
ticipated summer session, 


given in 


Evanston Teachers Sponsor 
Scholarship for Future Teachers 
The Evanston Teachers Club, assisted 
bythe P-TA groups of the various Evans- 
ton schools, last year raised a fund of $900 
tor Evanston Township High School stu- 
dents attending teacher training institu- 
tions with the expectation of following 
teaching as a career. 
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Findings of the school finance research 
studies were reviewed and discussed by 
school authorities, state legislators, and 
representatives of educational groups at a 
conference December 5 and 6 at Robert 
Allerton Park, U. of I. conference center 
near Monticello. 

Analyzing the additional costs of educa- 
tion in sparsely settled areas, over and 
above the cost of operating a school in 
a large town, the U. of I. research men 
find these to be primarily the extra cost 
of operating small schools, and. the cost 
of transporting children to larger, centrally 
located schools. These costs are outside 
the simple cost of education and must be 
added to it. 

To provide equal education for. city 
children and rural children, school appro- 
priations must include additional sums for 
transportation when this is necessary. The 
sum of $100 per year per child appro- 
priated in a city district where transpor- 
tation is net an item will buy $100 worth 
of education, whereas the same amount 
will provide only $85 worth of education 
in the rural school, if $15 per year per 
pupil is required for transportation. Only 
by adding $15 per year per pupil to the 
appropriation in the rural district will the 
children receive equal education with the 
city district. The additional $15 is the 
cost of population sparsity. 

Included in the book is an original 
“sparsity formula” by which any district 
may compute its school costs over and 
above the basic cost of education itself 


Elementary Majors 
Increase at Eastern 

Even with 132 elementary education ma- 
jors at Eastern Illinois State College, a 
43.5 percent increase over last year, Place- 
ment Director Harry L. Metter states that 
the critical elementary shortage will not 
be appreciably relieved for several years, 
even if the present trend continues. 

Dr. Metter points out that heavier en- 
rollments are by no means adequate. Only 
14 elementary education majors at Eastern 
are seniors, for example. Guidance ef- 
forts in the past two years are responsible 
for the fact that nearly 100 freshmen and 
sophomores are studying elementary edu- 
cation, but this year the college placement 
office received 674 calls for elementary 
education graduates and had only 24 per- 
sons available for the jobs. 


Marion Allan Heads ACE 

Miss Marion I. Allan of Peoria is the 
new president of the Illinois State Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education. Cath- 
erine Bauner of Ottawa has been elected 
recording secretary, and Selma Lemmer- 
man of Wood River, historian. 

The association wil hold a board meet- 
ing and workshop at Allerton Park near 
Monticello, March 25 and 26 
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Northern Draws Students 
From Many Communities 
Illinois State Teachers Col 
lege has drawn its record enrollment of 
1964 full-time students from 238 separate 
communities in Northern Illinois accord 


Northern 


ing to a survey made by the public rela- 
tions office of the DeKalb school. These 
figures are based on the fall quarter regis 
tration and include 24 students who come 
from six states outside Illinois. 

Northern at 
from 90 percent of the 


The survey shows that 


tracts students 
accredited high schools in the Northern 
which the DeKalb 


section of the state 


school serves. 





PROSE AND POETRY 


SERIES 


CONTINUOUS GROWTH 


Beginning early, this thoroughly modern 
program in reading and literature offers 
continuous contact with finest writings. 
Clear, forceful themes deal directly with 
values in living. Arranged for best teach- 
ing. Illustrated. 


PROSE AND POETRY OF ENGLAND 
*12 


PROSE AND POETRY OF AMERICA 
*11 
PROSE AND POETRY FOR APPRECIATION 


PROSE AND POETRY FOR ENJOYMENT 
*9 

PROSE AND POETRY ADVENTURES .. . 
PROSE AND POETRY JOURNEYS ... . 
THE FIRELIGHT BOOK “oe a oo a 
THE BLUE SKY BOOK ....+e6-s 
THE SUNSHINE BOOK .... +6 s 
THE EMERALD BOOK . . . « «© «© «© 


*New 4th Edition 


1950 release . . . 4th Edition high school 
PROSE AND POETRY ... a revelation 
in literature teaching! 


eauone 


Companion Books 
aid in intelligent 
reading. Units in ap- 
preciation of prose, 
poetry, art; gram- 
mar in action; vo- 
cabulary drills; cre- 
ative work; picture 
quizzes. Well 


: : A planned. Easy to use 
& i and to grade. A 
fees definite aid in teach- 


i ing. Manuals filled 
with ideas. 










Represented by 
FRED B. TYLER 
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School Board Association Elects Officers, 


Recommends Changes in 


The Illinois Association of School 
Boards, at its 17th joint convention with 
the Illinois Association of School Admin- 
istrators in St. Louis November 13 to 15, 
passed a resolution “that no person who 
is a member of the Communist Party or 
of any other group promoting the over- 
throw of our government, be hired or 
retained as a teacher, administrator, or 
employee of any publicly supported school.” 

The school boards’ association also 
passed resolutions expressing appreciation 
to the 66th General Assembly for its 
school legislation and to Roy Fetherston 


Eastern Will Offer 
Master's Degree Work 


President Robert G. Buzzard has an- 
nounced that Eastern Illinois State College 
plans to offer the first series of courses 
leading to the degree of Master of Science 
in Education in the summer of 1951. The 
college curriculum committee is planning 
course sequences so that the fifth year 
of work will articulate directly with the 
first four. According to Dean Hobart F. 
Heller, this plan looks forward to the 
day when a “master teacher” will expect 
to take five years of college work before 
beginning to teach. 

President Buzzard has delayed plans for 
the master’s degree at Eastern until com- 
pletion, in early 1950, of the new library 
building. 





University Publishes Book 
On Summer Conference 

How Schools and Communities Work 
Together, a book which grew out of the 
Illinois Summer Education Conference at 
the University of Illinois last summer, has 
been published byethe University of IIli- 
nois Press, and is available for $1. 

It includes the addresses given during 
the conference by leading educators, and 
reports of the 53 different discussion 
group sessions. They are organized under 
six section headings: 1) improving educa- 
tional programs; 2) determining future 
educational programs; 3) determining 
future adult education programs; 4) ob- 
taining personnel for the programs; 5) 
financing programs and providing build- 
ings, supplies, and equipment; and 6) im- 
proving library service. 

The addresses were reproduced from 
wire recordings. The book was compiled 
and edited by Professor J. Lloyd Trump. 


Western Plans for New Stadium 

Dr. Frank Beu, president of Western 
Illinois State College, announced that 
the Teachers College Board approved his 
request for a self-liquidating stadium, on 
the condition that money available from 
the student activity fund is sufficient to 
cover the costs of construction. 
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School Code 


for his former work as field secretary of 
the association; setting up committees to 
study and make recommendations for 
changes in the School Code and for 
elimination or consolidation of the offices 
of township school treasurer, school 
trustees, and some other school offices; 
and opposing further federal aid except 
to those states which can prove it abso- 
lutely necessary, and then only to publicly 
supported schools. 

Reinhard Wilson of Centralia was 
chosen president of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of School Boards. B. M. Kohler of 
Glencoe and B. B. Burgess of Lake View 
(Decatur) were elected vice-presidents 
New directors are Mrs. Emma Ekblaw of 
Urbana, Joseph Ackerman of Elmhurst, 
Robert Krebs of Mt. Vernon, Harold Dean 
of Mendota, Earl Beling of Moline, and 
E. E. Clark of Naperville, the immediate 
past president. 


Temple U. Schedules 
Reading Clinics 

A three-year program of one - week 
institutes has been announced by the 
reading clinic staff of Temple University 
in Philadelphia as follows: 

Basic reading materials and practices, 
January 30 to February 3, 1950; system- 
atic sequences for reading instruction, 
January 29 to February 2, 1951; and pre- 
vention and correction of reading diffi- 
culties, January 28 to February 1, 1952. 

The program is intended to help edu- 
cators organize new programs or evaulate 
existing programs. 

Information may 
Dr. Emmett Albert 
the clinic. 


be obtained from 
Betts, director of 


Film Directory Available 

A 1949 directory of 16mm film libraries 
serving schools, colleges, and community 
organizations throughout the United States 
has been isswed by the Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency. 

The directory lists by states and cities 
897 libraries or distributors that rent or 
loan 16mm educational films. It includes 
local and state school systems which main- 
tain film libraries, colleges and universities, 
government agencies, religious organiza- 
tions, business and trade associations, 
visual education dealers, and sources for 
rental or loan of 16mm films. 

The directory, compiled by Dr. Seerley 
Reid and Mrs. Anita Carpenter of the 
visual aid to education section, Office of 
Education, supersedes the 1948 publication, 
“Partial List of 16mm Film Libraries,” 
now out of print. Copies of the new di- 
rectory, Office of Education Bulletin 1949 
No. 10, are available only from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
price 15 cents each. There are no copies 
for free distribution. 
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Hutchins Reports on His 
20 Years at Chicago U. 


The key problems of a university 
administration are those of clarifying and 
unifying education, Chancellor Robert M 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago 
says in a report summing up his 20 years 
as chief executive of the university, 

Elected April 25, 1929, and formally 
inaugurated November 19 of that year 
after actively assuming his duties on July 
1, Mr. Hutchins has held office longer 
than any former head of the university. 
He also has been in office longer than any 
other present executive of a major Ameri- 
can educational institution. His report was 
published under the title of “The State of 
the University, 1929-1949.” 

The American university will endure as 
long as our form of government lasts, Mr. 
Hutchins predicts. The endowed univer- 
sities will endure as long as they perform 
a service that cannot be performed by 
public institutions, he adds. 


On FBLA Committee 


Robert Stickler of Proviso Township 
High School in Maywood is chairman and 
Mabel Scheiderer of Decatur High School 
is a member of the sponsors’ committee 
for the National Future Business Leaders 
of America, which held its first meeting 
in Chicago in December. 

Other members of the committee are 
Mrs. Zeb Vance of Mercer University, 
Macon, Georgia; and Theresa Sharpe of 
Horace Mann High School, Gary, Indiana. 

The committee decided to work on two 
aspects of the FBLA program during the 
coming year: 1) preparation of an FBLA 
manual and handbook to guide the organi- 
zation and functioning of local and state 
chapters; and 2) promotion of the organi- 
zation of as many additional local chapters 
as possible, and of state chapters where 
none now exist. 


WISC Publishes 
Fiftieth Anniversary Bulletin 

The Western Illinois State College 
Fiftieth Anniversary Bulletin, written by 
the faculty and faculty emeritus of the 
college, has been distributed to the alumni 
of the college. 

The bulletin gives a history of the col- 
lege from 1899 to 1949 and information 
about the various curriculums, organiza- 
tions, building projects, and administra 
tion of the school. 


Northern Purchases Land 

Dr. Leslie A. Holmes, president of 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
has announced the purchase of 55 and one- 
third acres of land located a short distance 
west of the present campus. 

The area is a prospective site for a new 
heating plant which will be necessary be- 
fore Northern can build any new buildings 
except the new library, or for a new lab- 
oratory school. 
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idio-Visual Directors Plan Organization 


Plans to form an association of audio- 
ysual directors in Illinois were made at 
,meeting sponsored by the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
the Centennial Building, Springfield, 
November 30 and December 1. 

Persons attending were those whose 
,iministrators had indicated that they 
were spending a major portion of their 
time working in the audio-visual field. 
Discussions during the sessions centered 


| Holds Conference In 
leaching Subject-Areas 


A conference for English teachers De- 
cember 2 and 3 was the second of several 
subject-area conferences planned by the 
College of Education of the University 
of Illinois to bring together teachers of 
the same subject on all levels for dis- 
cssion of their problems. 

The first of these conferences, in the 
general area of mathematics, was held 
at the University October 21 and 22. 
Others are planned in foreign languages, 
cmmon learnings, lower elementary 
grades, and junior high school. 

Planned with the cooperation of appro- 
priate groups in the state, the conferences 
are under the general supervision of J. 
Lloyd Trump and Harold D. Trimble of 
the college faculty. 

A panel discussion of radio, television, 
hooks, motion pictures, and other media 
of mass communication opened the con- 
ference for English teachers. The speaker 
at the general session was Robert C-. 
Pooley, professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, whose subject was 
“English as General Education.” 

A general summer conference on educa- 
tion, similar to the first one held last 
summer with the cooperation of numerous 
educational groups, has been scheduled 
for June 27-30, 1950. 

Many people cooperated last year in 16 
College of Education conferences designed 
to help lay and professional persons learn 
better how to work together in the im- 
provement of educational programs. Re- 
sults of the conferences will be published 
in the belief that the findings may be 
helpful to those planning similar con- 
ferences in other communities. 

Plans this year call for concentration 
on a program of lay and professional 
cooperation in one community in order 
to discover additional techniques for im- 
proving ways in which lay and profes- 
sional persons work together. 





ISNU Students from 85 Counties 


Statistics supplied by the Illinois State 
Normal University admissions office show 
that the 2438 resident students on campus 
the first semester came from 85 counties 
in Illinois, 30 states, and three foreign 
countries. The out-of-state population 
at ISNU is small, making up only 4 per- 
cent of the student body. 
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on the role of the audio-visual director 
in curriculum development. 

The group decided to elect officers for 
this year, whose duties it would be to 
conduct organizational plans. Accord- 
ingly, James P. Fitzwater of the Chi- 
cago public schools was elected presi- 
dent, Alvin B. Roberts of Western IIli- 
nois State College was chosen as vice- 
president, and S. E. Alkire, visual edu- 
cation director in the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
was elected executive secretary. 

Mr. Fitzwater appointed a program 
committee consisting of Donald A. Ingli, 
chairman, F. W. Nevosad, E. J. Bam- 
brick, Blanche Quigley, and L. V. Peter- 
son, to plan for a spring meeting. A 
constitution committee composed of A. 
B. Roberts, chairman, John H. Griffith, 
Charles J. Moore, T. H. Boarman, and 
Mrs. Violet Auwarter was also appointed 
to study suggestions concerning policies, 
membership, meetings, etc., and to pre- 
sent these at the next meeting for action. 


Member of Original 
ISNU Faculty Dies 

Swen F. Parson, 
emeritus head of the 
mathematics depart- 
ment at Northern 
Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, and 
member of the orig- 
inal staff when the 
college opened in 
1899, died Novem- 
ber 27 at his home in 
DeKalb. 

Although Mr. Par- 
had been a 
retired member of the college staff “sub- 
ject to cal!” since 1937, his association 
with the college throughout its history 
and his friendship with thousands of its 
graduates had made him a personal sym- 
bol of the school to great numbers. 





Parson 


son 


Deans of Women Elect 
Theobald and Meierhofer 

Miss Ora M. Theobald of Bloom 
Township High School, Chicago 
Heights, was elected vice-president of 
the Illinois Association of Deans of 
Women, and Miss Anne Meierhofer of 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloom- 
ington, was chosen secretary at the 30th 
annual conference of the association at the 
Wolford Hotel in Danville December 
1 to 3. 

Miss Olive B. White of Bradley Uni- 
versity, Peoria, is IADW president, and 
M. Helen Thompson of Danville High 
School is treasurer. 

Addresses at the conference included 
one on “Current Research in Group 
Leadership,” by Dr. Fritz Redl, pro- 
fessor of social work at Wayne Univer- 
sity; and one on “Brotherhood Can Be 
Lived,” by Miss Angeline Gale, guid- 
ance coordinator at Naperville High 
School. 
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TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 


| Quick! -Easy!-Private! 
If you need money— any amount from $50 to $300—cut 

| out and mail this ad for complete details of confidential ] 
BORROW BY MAIL plan. No co-signers, no endorsers. 

| Completely private. School beard, merchants,friends net | 
contacted. e the loan in the privacy of yourown home 

1 BY MAIL on your signature only. in convenient | 
monthly in: Iments—not necessary to pay on principe! 1 

Cong eens eeientt —- ! Full details 

| mailed in plain envelope. Cut out mail this ad today! | 

| STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 0-134 | 
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OUR 64th YEAR 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 
TEACHING 

@ Nursery School, Kindergarten, 
Vrimary and Upper Elementary Grades. 
Children’s demonstration school and obser- 
vation center. On Chicago's lovely North 
Shore, near lake. Beginning classes as well 
as specially designed courses for teachers 
and college graduates. September, Febru- 
ary, June, and July terms. Write for 
catalog. 


K. Richard Johnson, Ph.D., Pres. 
Box 028A, Evanston, Ill. 
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Positively Destroyed 
Your Beauty Restored 




















Established 53 Years 


MADAME STIVER 


Suite 1025, Marshal! Field Annex 
25 E. Washington St., Chicago 2, Central 6-4639 























SEX PROBLEMS IN SCHOOL 





New book for teachers, 7 aa psychiatrists. 
frankly discusses this vital problem. Scientific 
depth, wealth of information and experience 
interpreted in the light of modern paychology: 
General Attitudes and Consequences, Paycho- 
Sexual Situations, Sexual Manifestations, New 
Cc ; oni -—~ 

sub. ! A must! Order Now! Only $2.00 
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INTEGRAL PART 


We find that our Parent-Teacher 
Associations have become an inte- 
gral part of our school program. 
They give wholehearted cooperation 
and assistance when it is necessary 
to “go to the public” in behalf of a 
good school cause; their monthly 
programs are extremely well- 
planned; representatives of each 
group are active members of what 
we call our planning committee, 
which lays the foundation for poli- 
cies pertaining to the instructional 
program for the children and the 
in-service program of the teaching 
staff; and further, they are most 
generous in their financial support 
of school activities. ° 

-J. E. P&ase, superintendent of 
schools, School District No. 102, La 


Grange. 








Negro History Week 

Freedom with opportunity will be empha- 
sized as the unfinished task of democracy 
during Negro History Week from Feb- 
ruary 12 to 19. The week is sponsored by 
the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, Inc. 

A Negro History Week kit to assist 
those who have never learned much about 
the Negro race and have no library facili- 
ties for preparation may be obtained for 
$2.50 from The Associated Publishers, 
1538 Ninth Street, N.W., Washington 1, 
D. C. The kit includes a pamphlet with 
materials for recitations, declamations, 
plays, suggested programs for each day 
of the week, bibliographical material, de- 
scriptive literature, and 24 pictures por- 
traying the epochs in the development of 
the Negro. 


The Evaluation of Teaching, by Dwight E. 
Beecher, Research Associate, New York State 
Education Department. Syracuse University 
Press, Syracuse 10, New York. Paper. 105 
pages. Price, $1.75. 

The purpose of this small book is to 


EAST AURORA 
(Continued from Page 189) 


where not all the films could be 
viewed in 40 minutes. Little, if any 
time, was taken in discusion. 

It became evident in the building- 
group discussions that followed the 
workshop, that the teachers felt more 
responsible for the filmstrip expedi- 
tures since films were criticized as to 
competency in presenting the subject. 
A film which did not teach its lesson 
in a better way than material already 
available was not considered a wise 
selection. Compromises were made 
so that the school subjects and levels 
where materials were least plentiful, 
were given priority. 

Since the workshop, two changes 
in procedure have been suggested: 
first, that provision be made on the 
list of films for checking the value of 
the film (for example, columns to 
check outstanding, worthwhile, of 
doubtful value, of little or no value) ; 
second, that the group discussions di- 
rectly follow the workshop while the 
impressions are still vivid. 

We feel that the idea is working 
successfully. Perhaps other systems 
would like to try it. 
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Hanson Reviews Book on Teacher Evaluation 
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assist those who must or wish to use 
merit rating salary schedules. It reviews 
the literature on teacher evaluation, traces 
the history of rating schemes, describes 
and appraises the better ones, outlines a 
new one and discusses its experimental 
use. The author does not propose that 
his scale be used blindly, but that each 
community develop one based on the same 
fundamentals and directed by 14 guide. 
posts. 


I disagree with the purpose of justify- 
ing salaries by merit rating, and I do not 
think that the point is proved. The book, 
however, is a valuable study of merit 
rating schemes and, aside from the Salary 
question, offers sound help to improve in. 
struction. Criteria of good teaching de. 
veloped by adults are brushed aside in 
favor of the following built by children: 
Fairness, cheerfulness, sympathetic yp- 
derstanding, control, pupil response, and 
subject knowledge and skill. The list is 
admirable. Anyone who satisfies chil- 
dren on those points is a fine teacher, a 
developer of personal power and mental 
health. Each must grow in these char- 
acteristics; and I think each will with 
sympathetic and applauding help. I know 
that fair, cheerful, sympathetic principals 
and superintendents will cause such. 


I feel, too, that if this list is made 
into a merit rating salary club that not 
as much teacher power will be developed. 
Evidence is Mr. Beecher’s own example 
on page 76. Since that teacher was warm 
and good for the children part of the 
time, a principal bent on cultivating the 
good would have something to work on. 
Free of pressures of rating for salary he 
could have encouraged the native good 
until it crowded out the bad. But forced 
to use the scale as a whip, the principal 
wanted her whipped out of the system. 
A teacher who could be made good was 
no doubt lost and the whole building made 
to feel less secure. 


The book would be perfect if Mr. 
Beecher stopped with the development of 
that list of virtues. But as a member of 
New York’s State Education Depart- 
ment he had a job to do and he did it 
It’s the law in New York that teachers 
must be paid on the basis of merit ratings. 
I must admit, however, that he sincerely 
believes in the merit law. 


A last word: Dr. Beecher admits that 
teachers are fearful of merit rating for 
salary. He tries conscientiously to dispel 
the fear, but much of his effort reminds 
me of a man who owns a vicious dog and 
tells his guest, “Don’t worry, that dog 
won't bite,” but already its fangs are 
sunk deep in the seat of his pants. Dr. 
Beecher gently tells the teachers of New 
York, “Don’t worry, that dog of a merit 
law won't bite,” but from the anguished 
shrieks of New York teachers, that merit 
law is biting and hurting like the very 
devil. 


—Eart H. Hanson, superintendent of 
public schools, Rock Island. 
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Look, Hear, Now! 


Lady of the Lake (10 minutes, color 
iso, Coronet Films*)—Shows places in 
Scotland made famous by Sir Walter 
Sott’s poems: the author’s Abbotsford 
home, the border country, Edinburgh 
with Castle Rock and Holyrood House, 
the highlands, the lochs, and the Tros- 
sachs where lies Lake Katrine of the 
poem. To see the words in pictures as 
the quotations are heard brings life 
and meaning to a difficult and unfamiliar 
yocabulary. 


Charles Dickens—Background for His 
Works (10 minutes, color also, Coronet 
Films)—Presents this author, reformer, 
and the man of influence, in the social 
setting of his time and place. Suggests 
the wide range of locale and story mate- 
rial, and the familiar people created by 
Dickens. Pictures of original manu- 
scripts, of places frequented by the au- 
thor and his characters make the books 
real for readers in the elementary school 
on up. 

Puppet Pictures (10 minutes, color 
also, Coronet Films)—Fairy-tale folk 
are fashioned into puppets to tell movie 
versions of the old tales: Rumpelstilt- 
skin, Honest Woodsman, King Midas, 
The Cow and the Sprite, and Legend of 
the Pied Piper. Artfully created and 
skillfully handled, the puppets in action 
inspire young artist-dramatists to efforts 
of their own. Others will re-read the 
stories, or sketch admired scenes. All 
will enjoy the films, for you can be six 
or sixty-six and still like puppets! 


Here’s How We Print (10 minutes, 
color also, Bailey Films)—This simple 
film starts children discovering how 
printing is done. Printer Bob hand- 
sets letters and space blocks, locks the 
frame, pulls proof, inks plate and roll- 
ers, and hand-turns the press. The film 
could precede a trip to a modern print- 
ing plant’s complicated machines. Chil- 
dren may experiment with block printing 
or rubber stamps after seeing this “ink- 
and-press” process. 


The Wonder of Chemistry (10 min- 
utes, Young America Films)—This 
junior scientist’s first glimpse of what 
a chemist does (finds elements and com- 
pounds in substances and recombines to 
improve living) includes learning mean- 
ing of new words (elements, compounds, 
plastics, nylon) and new concepts (chem- 
ical change, “chemists’ alphabet”). Ex- 
planations using simple materials are by 
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diagrams and laboratory demonstrations 
readily understood by elementary school 
students. 


Save Those Teeth (10 minutes, En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films)—Dan’s 
friend, his dentist, shows him very im- 
portant tips, and Dan (just as will your 
tlementary school students who see 
Dan) decides to try his best to follow 
them. Tips: after-meal care (correct 
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By Dorothea Pellett 
Director of Visual Education, Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


brushing or rinsing with water), during- 
meal care (avoid sweets). Dan sees 
microscopic bacteria from his own teeth 
and learns how they act. The dentist 
demonstrates the flouride treatment and 
suggests its protection. Health and 
science classes, and parents, too, should 
see this film. 


Dental Health—How and Why (10 
minutes, color also, Coronet Films)— 
Three important rules for dental care 
are developed (eat right foods, keep 
teeth clean, see dentist often), because 
sound teeth mean better health and bet- 
ter looks. The aid of flouride treatment 
and the dangers from sugars are shown. 
Diagrams showing four different kinds 
of teeth and their names, and cross-sec- 
tion of a molar giving structure make 
the film valuable to junior and senior 
high students, as well as to their parents. 

Care of the Skin (10 minutes, Encyclo- 


These are announcements by the manufacturers 
of new products which we believe will be of pro- 
fessional interest to educators. Look for them 
in your school store. If unable to buy them 
locally, write IL.ino1is Epucation and it will 
tell you where you may find them. 

The Educator Number Fence was de- 
veloped by a teacher to make the teach- 
ing of numbers a meaningful process 
for little children. Made of hard wood 
about 8” x 134”, finished in bright colors 
with pegs and cross pieces of contrast- 
ing colors. Each child works with a 
board, learning the numbers by actually 
handling the pegs. Durable and can be 
used for years. Price per dozen, $15. 

Fitzwater Educational Film Appraisal 
Scale. One form is designed for ap- 
praising the film after classroom show- 
ings, including student response; an- 
other form is for preview evaluation. 
Using both forms, you have at a glance 
the information you need, and teachers 
can check the accuracy of their predic- 
tions. Quantity prices vary from 75 cents 
for 25 copies to $17.50 for 1000. 

New Dual Channel Program Consol- 
ette. Capable of a variety of instructive 
or recreational uses as well as com- 
munication control services, this new 
consolette provides nine input circuits 
and facilities for simultaneous transmis- 
sion of two different programs to differ- 
ent areas, or transmission of a single 
program, with the second channel re- 
served for inter-communication with any 
location. Loud-speakers in as many as 
60 locations are controlled by the new 
sound console. A metal pedestal desk, 
which houses a three-speed record tran- 
scription turntable in a pull-out drawer 
and a tilt-out AM-FM radio, may be 
ordered separately. 

Compact low-cost ‘Model 12 Plastic 
Binding Equipment for schools. De- 
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paedia Britannica Films)—Billy finds 
out why people wash with soap as his 
older brother and sister show approved 
and helpful details of keeping 
hands, and whole body clean and healthy 
—with attention to rinsing, drying. and 
leaving a no-ring tub and straight hang- 
ing towel. We see skin structure under 
a magnifying glass, with pores and sweat 
glands in action, so anyone 6 to 16 can 
This miracle-film 
without being 


face, 


see how soap helps. 
even makes kids 
told! 

Speech-Stage Fright and What to do 
About It (10 minutes, Young America 
Films)—Don’t restrict this film to 
speech classes, although it's one of a 
series for them, but share it with all 
who talk aloud and have to be listened 
to! You've all had the feeling and know 
how Fred felt before he learned what to 
do. The after sequence shows a masterful 
Fred, and shows how he did it. 


wash 


* Films are 16mm _ sound, black-and-white, 
“class-room-tested,”” and may be secured from 
local distributors. For those you are unable to 
locate, a note to Mrs, 
to the producers.) 


Pellett will be forwarded 


- Uth News. to Us 


signed to meet the need of schools which 
bind miscellaneous loose material into 
booklets or folders. Plastic binding pro- 
duces booklets which open flat and stay 
flat. Especially good for attendance 
records, science workbooks, reports, es- 
says, term papers, art work, photo- 
graphs, small school annuals, and many 
other uses. New pages added easily. 
Plastic binding may be re-used many 
times. $159 for both punch and binding 
machine. 

Sports Timer Movement for football 
and baseball scoreboard. With local 
material and student help, scoreboards 
can be built at a savings of approxi- 
mately 75 percent. Movements are 
shipped complete with instructions and 
wiring diagrams so that installation can 
be done by anyone. No special skills 
or equipment needed to build a score- 
board super-structure. 

Time movements can be easily de- 
tached for off-season storage, and need 
no special lubrication nor other care. 
Basketball timers are available in six 


different models for 12- or 15-minute 
periods of operation on 115 volts, 60 
cycle AC. 





Dual Channel Consolette 
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NEA Honor Roll 


(Reported since December list) 


In case of errors or omissions, notify Mr. T. D. Martin, director of membership for 


the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH 
100 PERCENT NEA 
ENROLLMENT 


Alexander (Com. Unit) 

Crystal Lake (EIl.) 

East Moline (El.) 

Elliott (Com. Cons.) 

Frankfort 

Franklin (Com. Unit) 

Galva (Com. Unit) 

Hebron (Alden-Hebron Com. Cons.) 

Huntley (Com. Cons.) 

Kewanee (Com. Unit) 

Lakeview (Com. Unit) (P. O., 45 Span- 
gler Heights, Decatur) 

Lockport 

Mansfield (Cons. ) 

Marengo 

Monticello (Com. Unit) 

Orion (Com. Unit) 

Pekin (El.) 

Richmond, Richmond-Burton Community 
High School 


N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Rock Island 

Silvis 

Sterling (El.) 

Woodstock Rural (Com. Cons.) 


SCHOOLS WITH 100 PERCENT 
NEA ENROLLMENT 


Aurora (West), High School 
Aurora (West), Freeman School 
Aurora (West), Todd School 
DeLand, Deland School 
DeLand, Sr. High School 
Dundee, Dundee School 
Elgin, Columbia School 
Elgin, Franklin School 
Elgin, Gifford School 

Elgin, Grant School 

Elgin, Illinois Park School 
Elgin, Lincoln School 

Elgin, Lowrie School 

Elgin, Pioneer School 

Elgin, Washington School 
Joliet, Longfellow School 
Woodstock, Judd School 





1. Famous Festivals of America wall 
mural. Accordion folded. 8 feet long. 
Lithographed in full color from natural 
color photographs. Shows 10 famous 
festivals in America with brief historical 
background on each. Includes lesson 
topics with details on many other festi- 
vals and pageants in all parts of the 
country. One to a teacher. (Greyhound 
Lines) 

24. How Tape Recording Simplifies 
Teaching is a 16-page booklet which tells 
how tape recording is used in music, 
English, speech, commercial, science, and 
social studies classes. Pictures and 
sketches. (Minnesota Mining and Man- 
ufacturing Company) 

26. Old King Coal Calls a New Tune 
~a lively quiz booklet. Your pupils will 
enjoy learning about our greatest natural 
resource with this entertaining and ac- 
curate booklet. (Bituminous Coal In- 
stitute) 

27. Pupil readers are beautifully il- 
lustrated booklets which may be given 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, inc. 

307 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 1, Illinois 

Plesne have sant to me the Heme choshed tn the 
quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for 

item checked. 


1. 24. 26. 
Name 

Subject Taught. 
Schoo! Address 
City. 
Enrollment: Boys 

















first, second, and third graders to be- 
come more nutrition conscious. Samples 
of these materials and a description of 
the program will be sent upon request. 
(General Mills) 


28. Catalog of the Kansas City Art 
Intitute is a well-illustrated booklet on 
the many courses given in the fine arts, 
and in the applied arts in this well 
recognized institution. Helpful in guid- 
ance work and of interest to teachers 
wanting more training for themselves in 
these subjects. 


29. Academic and Textbook Writing 
discussed in a new 32-page booklet. 
Discusses the problems of publishing 
from the writer’s and from the publish- 
er’s viewpoints. 

30. Little Nipper booklet is a 20-page 
catalog of records for children. The story 
about each record will help with the se- 
lection of appropriate records for various 
ages. (Radio Corporation of America) 





STUDYING CHILDREN 
(Continued from Page 175) 


year are: Home and school relation- 
ships, with emphasis on reporting to 
parents—written reports or report 
cards, parent-teacher conferences ; 
and mental hygiene practices — at 
home, at school. 

Under the leadership of Mrs. Mary 
Endres, superintendent of Rural 
Community Consolidated District 
Number 10, Woodstock, and Mrs. 
Louis Robertson, assistant superin- 
tendent of Whiteside County, Mc- 
Henry and Whiteside County rural 
schools joined with Rockford and 
Rock Island in a workshop at the 
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Calendar 


January, 1950 


27 to 28—National Commission on Teacher 


Education and Professional Standards, 
regional conference; Chicago. 


Fesruary, 1950 


12 to 15—Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, annyaj 
convention; Denver, Colorado. 


13 to 18—National School Service Instj. 
tute convention, Palmer House, Chi 
cago. 


18 to 22—National Association of See. 
ondary-School Principals, 34th annual 
convention; Kansas City, Missouri, 


23 to 25—American Association of Cok 
leges for Teacher Education, annual 
meeting ; Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


24 to 25—Joint meeting of United Bus 
ness Education Association Divisions 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


24 to 26—Conference on Educationa} 
Travel; Atlantic City, New Jersey, 


25 to March 2—American Association of 
School Administrators, national com 
vention; Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


27—Child Study Association of America 
annual conference; Hotel Statler, New 
York. 


27 to March 1—NEA Department of 
Rural Education, annual meeting; 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


Marcu, 1950 


18 to 23—Music Educators National Com! 
ference, biennial convention; St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


27 to 30—National Association of Deang 
of Women, annual meeting; Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 


30 to April 1—Educational Policies Com 
mission; Washington, D.C. 


— 





University of Chicago August 1-59 
1949, with Miss Kawin as leaden 
Each county sent five members to the 
workshop. Two mothers from Me 
Henry County did much to present 
the parent viewpoint. ; 

The program in the two rural com 
munities is going forward with enthue 
siasm. The same general pattern of 
study groups and public presentations 
is being used as in the original “pilot” 
project. In the rural study groups 
as in the urban groups, parents and 
teachers are learning to understam 
children better. Under Ethel Kawin§ 
leadership they no longer think @& 
children who present difficulties 
“problem children” but as childre 
with problems—problems which pa 
ents and teachers must try to hel 
the children solve. 
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